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WORMWOOD 


I. 


I  WENT  home  that  night,  not  to  sleep  but  to 
dream, — to  dream,  with  eyes  wide  open  and 
senses  acutely  conscious.  I  knew  I  was  in 
my  own  room  and  on  my  own  bed, — I  could 
almost  count  the  little  gradations  of  light  in 
the  pale  glow  flung  by  the  flickering  night- 
lamp  against  the  wall  and  ceiling, — I  could 
hear  the  muffled  "tick-tick"  of  the  clock  in 
my  father's  chamber  next  to  mine, — but 
though  these  every-day  impressions  were 
distinct  and  fully  recognizable,  I  was  still 
away  from  them  all, — far  far  away  in  a 
shadowy    land    of    strange    surprises    and 
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miraculous  events, — a  land  where  beauty  and 
terror,  ecstasy  and  horror,  divided  the  time 
between  them.  I  was  a  prey  to  the  most 
singular  physical  sensations ; — that  curious 
numbed  stillness  in  my  brain,  which  I  had 
previously  felt  without  being  able  to  analyze^ 
had  given  place  to  a  busy,  swift  palpitating 
motion  like  the  beat  of  a  rapid  pendulum, 
— and  by  degrees,  as  this  something  swung^ 
to  and  fro,  its  vibrations  seemed  to  enter  into 
and  possess  every  part  of  my  body.  My 
heart  bounded  to  the  same  cpick  time,  my 
nerves  throbbed, — my  blood  hurled  itself,  so 
to  speak,  through  my  veins  like  a  fierce 
torrent, — and  I  lay  staring  at  the  white  ceil- 
ing above  me,  and  vaguely  wondering  at  all 
the  sights  I  saw,  and  the  scenes  in  which  I, 
like  a  sort  of  disembodied  personality,  took 
active  part  without  stirring !  Here,  for 
instance,  was  a  field  of  scarlet  po23pies, — I 
walked  knee-deep  among  them,  inhaling 
the  strong  opium-odour  of  their  fragile 
leaves, — they  blazed  vividly  against  the  sky, 
and   nodded   drowsily   to   and    fro    in   the 
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languid  wind.  And  between  their  brilliant 
clusters  lay  the  dead  ! — bodies  of  men  with 
ghastly  wounds  in  their  hearts,  and  frag- 
ments of  swords  and  guns  in  their  stiffening 
hands,  while  round  about  them  were  strewn 
torn  flags  and  broken  spears.  A  battle  has- 
been  lately  fought,  I  mused  as  I  passed, — this 
is  what  some  folks  call  the  '*'  field  of  honour," 
and  Might  has  gotten  the  victory  over 
Eight,  as  it  ever  does  and  as  it  ever  will  I 
And  the  poppies  wave,  and  the  birds  sing, — 
and  the  men  who  have  given  their  lives  for 
truth  and  loyalty's  sake  lie  here  to  fester  in 
the  earth,  forgotten, — and  so  the  world  wags 
on  from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour,  and 
yet  people  prate  of  a  God  of  Justice  !  .  .  . 
AYhat  next  in  the  moving  panorama  of 
vision  ? — what  next  ?  The  sound  of  a  sweet 
song  sung  at  midnight ! — and  lo  !  the  moon 
is  there,  full,  round,  and  warm  ! — grand  grey 
towers  and  palaces  rise  about  me  on  all 
sides, — and  out  on  that  yellow-glittering 
water  rests  one  solitary  gondola,  black  as 
a  floating  hearse,  yet  holding  light !     She, 
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that  fair  siren  in  white  robes,  with  bosom 
bare  to  the  amorous  moon-rays, — she,  with 
her  wicked  laughing  eyes  and  jewel- wreathed 
tresses, — is  she  not  a  beautiful  wanton 
enough  for  at  least  one  hour's  joy  ?  Hark  ! 
— she  sings, — and  the  tremulous  richness  of 
her  silver- toned  mandoline  quivers  in  accord 
with  her  voice  across  the  bright  dividing- 
wave  ! 

"  Que  mon  dernier  souffle,  emjporte 
Dans  les  'parfums  du  vent  d^ete 
Soit  un  soiqnr  de  volupie  ! 
QuHl  vole,  2)aj)iIlon  cliarme 
Par  Vattrait  des  roses  de  ?nai 
Sur  les  levres  du  bien-aime  !  " 

I  listen  in  dumb  rapt  ecstasy, — when 
all  at  once  the  moon  vanishes, — a  loud  clap 
of  thunder  reverberates  through  eartli  and 
heaven, — the  lio-htnino;  crlitters  aloft,  and  I 
am  alone  in  darkness  and  in  storm.  Alone, 
— yet  not  alone, — for  there,  gliding  before 
me  in  aeriel  phantom-shape,  I  see  Pauline  ! — 
her  thin  garments  wet, — her  dark  locks  dank 
and   dripping, — her    blue    eyes    fixed    and 
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lustreless — but  yet,  she  smiles  ! — A  strange 
sad  smile ! — she  waves  her  hand  and  passes ; — 
I  strive  to  follow,  but  some  imperative  force 
holds  me  back, — I  can  only  look  after  her 
and  wonder  why  those  drops  of  moisture 
cling  so  heavily  to  her  gown  and  hair ! 
She  disappears  ! — good  ! — Now  I  am  at  peace 
again, — I  can  watch  to  my  heart's  content 
those  little  leaping  flames  that  sparkle  round 
me  in  lambent  wreathes  of  exquisitely 
brilliant  green, — I  can  thinh !  .  .  . 

No  sooner  did  this  idea  of  thought  force 
itself  upon  me  than  it  became  an  urgent 
and  paramount  necessity — and  I  strove  to 
steady  that  whirling,  buzzing  wheel  in  my 
brain,  and  compass  it  to  some  fixed  end, 
but  it  was  like  a  perjDctually  shaken 
kaleidoscope,  always  forming  itself  into  a 
new  pattern  before  I  had  time  to  resolve 
the  first.  Though  this  was  odd  and  in  a 
manner  confusing^,  it  did  not  distress  me  at 
all, — I  patiently  endeavoured  to  set  my  wits 
in  order  with  that  peculiar  pleasure  many 
persons  find  in  arranging  a  scientific  puzzle. 
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— and  l)y  degrees  I  arrived  at  a  clear  under- 
standing  with   myself    and   gained   a   full 
comprehension     of     my     own     intentions. 
And  now  my  intelligent  perception  became 
as   exact   and   methodical    as   it   had   been 
before  erratic  and  confused, — I  found  I  had 
iicquired  new  force, — new  logic, — new  views 
of  principle, — and  I  was  able  to  turn  over 
•quite  quietly  in  my  mind  Pauline  de  Char- 
milles'  dishonour.    Yes  ! — dishonour  was  the 
word — there  was  no  other — and  for  her  sin 
she  had  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.     And 
Silvion  Guidel  was  a  liar  and  traitor, — he 
justly  merited  the  punishment  due  to  such 
canaille.     What  a  fool  I  had  been  to  enter- 
tain for  a  moment  the  idea  of  formveness  ! — 
what  a  piece  of  wretched  effeminacy  it  would 
be  on  my  part,  to  actually  put  up  with  my 
own  betrayal  and  aid  to  make  my  l)etrayers 
happy  !     Such  an  act  might  suit  the  role  of 
a  saint, — but  it  would  not  suit  me.     I  was 
no  saint, — I  was  a  deeply  wronged  man, — 
and  was  I  to  have  no  redress  for  my  wrong  ? 
The   more    I   dwelt   upon   this   sense   of 
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deadly  injury,  the  more  my  inward  resent- 
ment asserted  itself  and  gathered  strength, 
and  I  laughed  aloud  as  I  remembered  what 
a  soft-hearted  weaklinsf  I  had  been  before, — 
before  I  had  learned  theivisdom  of  absinthe! 
Oh,  wonderful  elixir! — it  had  given  me 
courage,  ferocity,  stern  resolve,  relentless 
justice  ! — and  the  silly  plan  I  had  previously 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  miserable 
triflers  who  had  made  so  light  of  my  love 
and  honour,  was  now  completely  altered 
and — reversed !  Glorious  Absinthe  !  What 
is  it  the  poet  sings  ? — 

^'  Avec  V absinthe,  avec  ce  feu 
On  pent  se  divertir  un  peu 
Jouer  son  role  en  quelque  dramel " 

True  enough  !  "  Jouer  son  role  en  quelque 
drame !  "  Why  not  ?  All  things  are 
possible  to  Absinthe, — it  can  accomplish 
more  marvellous  deeds  than  its  drinkers  wot 
of!  It  can  quench  pity — freeze  kindness, — 
kill  all  gentle  emotions,  and  rouse  in  a  man 
the  spirit  of  a  beast  of  prey !  The  furious 
passions  of  a  savage,  commingled  with  the 
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ecstasies  of  a  visionary  wake  together  at  its 
touch,  and  he  who  drains  it  deeply  and 
often,  becomes  a  brute-poet,  a  god-centaur, — 
a  thinoj  for  ano^els  to  wonder  at,  and  devils 
to  rejoice  in  ; — and  such  an  one  am  I !  Who 
is  there  living  that  can  make  me  regret 
a  single  evil  deed  I  have  committed,  or 
prove  to  me  at  all  satisfactorily  that  my 
deeds  are  evil  ?  No  one  !  Whosoever  has 
Absinthe  for  his  friend  and  boon  companion 
has  made  an  end  of  conscience,  and  for  this 
blessing  at  least,  should  thank  the  dreadful 
unseen  gods  !  And,  while  we  are  about  it, 
let  us  not  forget  to  thank  the  fine  progressive 
science  of  to-day !  For  we  have  learnt 
beyond  a  doubt, — have  we  not  ?  that  we  are 
merely  physical  organizations  of  being, — that 
we  have  nothing  purely  spiritual  or  God- 
born  in  us, — and  thus,  this  Conscience  that 
is  so  much  talked  about,  is  nothing  after  all 
but  a  particular  balance  or  condition  of  the 
grey  pulpy  brain-matter.  Moreover,  it  is 
in  our  own  power  to  alter  that  l)alance  ! — to 
reverse  that  condition  ! — and  this  once  done. 
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shall  we  not  be  more  at  peace  ?  Knowiog 
the  times  to  be  evil,  why  should  we  weary 
ourselves  with  striving  after  imaginary  good  ? 
The  mind  that  evolves  high  thought  and 
plans  of  lofty  action,  is  deemed  more  or  less 
crazed, — it  is  fevered, — exalted, — foolishly 
imaginative, — so  say  the  wise -acres  of  the 
world,  who  with  bitter  words  and  chill 
satire  make  a  jest  of  their  best  poets  and 
martyrize  their  noblest  men.  Come,  then, 
0  ye  great  dreamers  of  the  better  life ! — 
come,  sweet  singers  of  divine  things  in 
rhythm ! — come,  ye  passionate  musicians 
who  strive  to  break  open  the  gates  of  heaven 
with  purest  sound !  —  come,  teachers, 
thinkers,  and  believers  all ! — re-set  the 
wrong  and  silly  balance  of  your  brains, — 
reverse  the  inner  dial  of  your  lives,  as  I 
have  done  ! — steep  your  fine  feelings  in  the 
pale-green  fire  that  enflames  the  soul, — and 
make  of  yourselves  ahsintJietirs, — the  languid 
yet  ferocious  brutes  of  Paris,  whose  ferocity 
born  of  poison,  yet  leaves  them  slaves ! 
The  night  of  wakeful  vision  past,  I  arose 
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from  my  bed, — I  reeled  back  as  it  were  out 
of  a  devil's  shadow-land,  and  faced  God's 
morning  unafraid.  It  was  the  day  of  my 
father's  expected  return  from  England, — and 
I  surveyed  myself  curiously  in  the  mirror 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  noticeably 
strange  or  unsettled  in  my  looks.  No  ! — my 
own  reflection  showed  me  nothing  but  a 
rather  pale  countenance,  and  preternaturally 
brilliant  eyes.  I  dressed  with  more  than 
usually  punctilious  care,  and  while  I  took  my 
early  coffee,  wrote  the  following  lines  to 
Silvion  Guidel : — 

"/  know  all!  To  your  treachery  there 
can  he  hut  one  answer.  I  give  you  to-day 
to  make  your  2^^'<2parations, — to-morrow,  at 
whatever  time  and  j)lctce  I  shall  choose,  of 
ichich  Iivill  inform  you  through  my  seconds, 
you  ivill  meet  mc, — unless,  as  is  possible,  you 
are  coward  as  icell  as  liar. 

"  Gaston  Beauvais.'' 

I  sealed  this,  and  with  it  in  my  hand, 
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sallied    forth   to   the    house   of    the    cure^ 
M.  Vaudron.    The  day  was  chill  and  cloudy, 
hut  the  rain  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
lately  boisterous  wind  had  sunk  to  a  mere 
cold  breeze.     I  walked  leisurely ; — my  mind 
was  so  thoroughly  made  up  as  to  my  course 
•of  action,   that  I  felt  no  more  excitement 
about   the   matter.       The    only   thing  that 
amused  me  now  and   then,    and   forced  a 
laugh  from  me  as  I  went,  was  the  remem- 
brance of  that  absurd  idea  I  had  indulged 
in   on   the   previous   night, — namely,    that 
of  actually  pardoning  the  vile  injury  done 
to   me,  and  exerting  myself  to    make  the 
injuring   parties   happy  !      That   ivould  be 
playing    Christianity    with    a    vengeance ! 
What  a  ridiculous  notion  it  now  seemed ! — 
and  yet  I  had  felt  so  earnestly  about   it 
then,  that  I  had  even  shed  tears  to  think  of 
Pauline's  wretchedness ! 

AVell ! — it  was  a  weakness, — and  it  was 
past ! — and  I  arrived  at  M.  Vaudron's  abode 
in  a  perfectly  placid  and  vindictively  settled 
humour.      The    o-ood    cure    owned    one    of 
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those  small  houses  with  gardens  which,  in 
Paris  or  near  it,  are  getting  rarer  every 
year, — a  cottage-like  habitation,  with  a 
moss-green  paling  set  entirely  round  it,  and 
two  neatly-trimmed  flower-beds  adorning 
the  grass-plat  in  front.  I  knocked  at  the 
door, — and  old  Margot  opened  it.  Her  sharp 
beady  black  eyes  surveyed  me  with  com- 
plete astonishment  at  first — she  was  evi- 
dently cross  about  something  or  other,  for 
her  smile  was  not  encourag^ino^. 

"  Eh  hien,  M.  Beauvais  ! "  she  observed, 
setting  her  arms  akimbo.  "  What  can  one 
do  for  you  at  this  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  Not  eight  o'clock  yet,  and  M. 
Vaudron  is  at  mass-service — and  his  break- 
fast is  not  yet  prepared, — and  what  should 
he  do  with  visitors  before  noon  ?  " 

All  this  breathlessly,  and  witli  much 
pettish  impatience. 

"  Tut,  Maro'ot !  You  must  not  look 
upon  me  as  a  visitor,"  I  said  quietly.  ''  My 
errand  is  soon  done.  This  " — and  I  held 
out  my  sealed-up  challenge — "  is  for  M. 
Silvion  Guidel,  voild  tout ! " 
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"  For  M.  Guidel !  "  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  toss  of  her  head  and  a  quivering  of  her 
nostrils,  which  always  betokened  rising  tem- 
per. *'  Hien  !  best  send  it  after  him,  then  ! 
He  is  not  here  any  longer — he  is  gone  ! " 

*'  Gone  !  "  I  echoed  stupidly.     "  Gone  !  " 

"  Gone  !  Yes  ! — and  why  should  he  not 
go,  if  you  please  ? "  she  inquired  testily. 
"  /  have  had  enough  of  him  !  He  is  as 
difficult  to  please  as  an  English  milord, — • 
and  he  has  no  more  heart  than  a  bad 
onion  !  I  have  been  as  kind  to  him  as  his 
own  mother  could  have  been, — and  yet,  away 
he  went  last  night  without  a  thank-you  for 
my  trouble !  He  left  ten  francs  on  my 
table — bah  ! — what  is  ten  francs  when  one 
wants  a  kind  word  !  And  M.  Vaudron  is 
grieving  for  the  loss  of  his  company  like  a 
cat  for  a  drowned  kitten  ! " 

I  was  so  confounded  by  this  unexpected 
turn  to  afiairs,  that  for  a  moment  I  knew 
not  what  to  say. 

"  "Where  has  he  gone  ? "  I  asked  pre- 
sently, in  a  faint  unsteady  voice. 
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"  Back  to  Brittany,  of  course  ! "  shrilled 
Margot  irritably.  ''  AYliere  else  should  such 
a  pretty  babe  be  wanted  ?  His  father  has 
met  with  a  dangerous  accident, — a  horse 
kicked  him,  I  believe  —  anyhow,  he  is 
thought  to  be  dying — and  the  precious 
Silvion  was  telegraphed  for  in  haste.  And, 
as  I  tell  you,  he  left  last  night,  without  a 
word  or  a  look  or  a  '  Dieu  vous  benisse '  to 
me! — me, — who  have  worked  for  him  and 
waited  upon  him  like  a  slave ! — ah  !  the 
wicked  ingratitude  of  the  young  to  the 
old  !  " 

1  looked  at  her  in  vague  surprise, — she 
was  always  more  or  less  touchy,  but  there 
was  evidently  something  deeper  than  mere 
touchiness  in  her  present  humour. 

"Margot,  you  are  cross!  '  I  said,  en- 
deavouring to  smile. 

"Yes,  I  am  cross!" — and  she  stamped 
her  foot  viciously, — then  all  at  once  tears 
welled  np  in  her  hard  old  eyes, — "  I  am 
cross  and  sorry  both  together,  voild!  He 
was  a  heau  garcon ; — it  was  pleasant  to  see 
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him  smile, — and  lie  had  jDretty  ways,  both 
for  his  uncle  and  for  me, — that  is,  when  he 
remembered  me,  which  truly  was  not  often. 
But  then  it  was  enough,  so  long  as  he  was 
in  the  house,  voyez-vousf — and  though  he 
would  do  strange  things,  such  as  taking 
those  long  walks  in  the  Bois  by  himself, 
for  no  earthly  reason  that  I  could  see, — still 
one  could  look  at  him  now  and  then,  and 
think  of  the  days  when  one  was  young. 
Bah  ! " — and  she  stamped  her  foot  again, 
and  rubbed  away  her  tears  with  her  coarse 
apron — ''  I  am  an  old  fool,  and  he  is,  I 
dare  say,  a  thriftless  vaurien,  in  spite  of 
all  his  prayers  and  fasting  !  " 

I  laughed  rather  bitterly. 

''  Parhleu !  Did  he  pray  ?  —  did  he 
fast  ? "  I  inquired,  with  a  touch  of  sarcastic 
amusement. 

Margot  flared  round  upon  me  quite  in- 
dignantly. 

"  Did  he  pray  ? — did  he  fast  ? — Why, 
what  else  was  he  made  for  ?  '^  she  snapped 
out.     "  He  was  always  praying — and  he  ate 
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enou<]:li  for  a  bird — no  more  !  He  would 
kneel  before  his  crucifix  so  loni^  that  I  used 
to  fancy  I  heard  the  rustle  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  robes  about  the  house, — for  if  Ms 
j)etitions  would  not  bring  her  to  take  care 
of  us  all,  then  I  wonder  what  luould  ?  And 
once — ah,  truly  !  where  would  he  have  been 
if  I  had  not  looked  after  him  ! — I  found 
him  in  a  faint  in  the  church  itself — he  had 
been  walking  in  the  Bois  as  usual,  and  had 
come  back  to  pray  without  touching  a 
morsel  of  food, — but  what  else  could  you 
expect  ?  He  was  a  great  big  innocent  ! — 
the  holy  saints  were  the  same  !  " 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  disdainfully. 

"  Do  you  know,  Margot,  that  there  are 
several  ways  of  fighting  the  devil  out  of 
a  man  ? "  I  said  ;  "  and  starvation  is  one  ! 
Yet  even  then,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  devil  still  gets  the  upper  hand  !  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  M.  Guidel  is  coming- 
back  to  Paris  ? " 

"No,  I  cannot !  "  she  retorted  snappishly. 
"It  is  certain  that  he  is  gone,  and  that  I 
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have  work  to  do, — and  that  if  you  want 
more  news  of  him,  you  had  better  speak 
to  M.  le  Cure.  I  have  no  time  to  stand 
talking  here  any  longer  !  " 

"  Bien !  Bon  jour,  Margot  ! ''  and  I 
raised  my  hat  to  her  playfully. 

"  Bon  jour,  M.  Gaston  !  "  she  returned 
tartly  ;  "  and  try  not  to  be  jealous  of  young 
men  whom  God  has  made  better-looking 
than  yourself !  " 

And,  with  a  bang,  she  shut  the  door  upon 
me.  I  laughed,  and  sauntered  slowly  away. 
Idiotic  old  woman  !  She  too,  withered  and 
wan  and  uncomely,  had  also  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  Silvion  Guidel's  accursed  beauty, — 
so  much  so,  as  to  be  actually  fretting  over 
his  careless  omission  to  say  good-bye  to 
her  !  And  she  became  rude  to  me  directly 
she  saw  that  I  was  inclined  to  depreciate 
his  value  !  What  dolts  women  were,  I 
thought  !  Caught  by  a  charming  smile, — a 
pair  of  fine  eyes,  and  a  graceful  form, — 
caught  and  infatuated  to  folly,  and  worse 
than  folly,  all  for  a  man's  outward  bearing ! 
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Positively,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
with  all  our  intellectual  progress,  we  are  little 
better  than  the  beasts  in  love  !  Physical 
perfection  generally  enchains  us  far  more 
than  mental, — as  the  tiger  paces  round  his 
mate,  attracted  by  her  sinuous  form,  her 
velvety  skin  and  fiery  eyes,  so  we  court  and 
ogle  the  woman  whose  body  seems  to  us 
the  fairest, — so  women,  in  their  turn,  cast 
amorous  eyes  at  him  whose  strength  seems 
the  best  comparison  to  their  weakness.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, — but 
so  rarely  do  they  occur,  that  they  are 
chronicled  among  the  world's  "  romances," 
not  realities.  And  we  want  realities  nowa- 
days, do  we  not  ? — no  foolish  glozing  over  of 
true  and  ugly  facts  ?  Well ! — one  very  true 
and  very  ugly  fact  is  paramount  in  human 
history  ;  namely,  that  this  merely  physical 
attraction  between  man  and  woman  is  of 
the  briefest  continuance,  and  nearly  always 
turns  to  absolute  loathing !  "We  are 
punished  when  we  admire  one  another's 
perishable   beauty  to    the    exclusion  of   all 
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mental  or  intelligent  considerations, — ■ 
punished  in  a  thousand  frightful  ways, — 
ways  which  have  truly  a  savour  of  Hell ! 
It  is,  perhaps,  unjust  that  the  punishment 
should  fall  so  heavily, — but  fall  it  does, 
without  question — unless, — unless  one  is  an 
dbsintlieur !  Then,  neither  crime  nor 
punishment  matter  one  iota  to  the  soul 
that  has  thus  been  rendered  brutishly  im- 
pervious to  both  ! 

I  had  plenty  of  food  for  reflection  as  I 
walked  away  from  the  cure's  house, — and  to 
give  myself  time  to  think  quietly,  I  entered 
the  Bois  which  was  close  by,  and  roamed  up 
and  down  there  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Silvion  Guidel  had  left  Paris  ; — did  Pauline 
know  of  this,  I  wondered  ?  I  tore  up  the 
challenge  I  had  written  him,  and  flung  the 
little  bits  of  paper  far  and  wide  into  the 
air, — should  I  follow  him  to  his  home  in 
Brittany  ?  I  was  not  at  all  inclined  for 
the  trouble  of  the  journey.  Old  Margot's 
allusion  to  those  long  walks  he  used  to  take 
had  opened  my  eyes  to  the  manner  in  which 
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lie  and  Pauline  must  have  arranged  their 
clandestine  interviews  ; — the  nervous  pre- 
sentiments of  Heloise  St.  Cyr  had  evidently 
been  only  too  well  founded !  Pauline, 
under  pretence  of  attending  mass  at  M. 
Yaudron's  church,  had  really  gone  to  meet 
her  lover  ; — while  he,  after  assisting  his  uncle 
at  the  first  celebration,  had  hastened  ofi*  to 
keep  the  tryst  at  whatever  part  of  the  Bois 
they  had  secretly  appointed, — and  so  the 
amour  had  been  cleverly  carried  on  in  the 
early  morning  hours,  without  awakening 
any  sus^^icion  of  wrong  in  those  whose 
simple  belief  in  woman's  virtue  and  man's 
honour  had  been  thus  deliberately  outraged. 
Other  meetings  elsewhere  too,  might  easily 
have  been  arranged, — liars  have  a  thousand 
cunning  ways  of  keeping  up  their  lies ! 
What  dupes  we  had  all  been  ! — what  un- 
suspecting, blind,  good-natured,  trusting 
fools ! — for  I  felt  certain  that  even  Heloi'se, 
though  she  might  have  had  her  private,  fears 
of  Pauline's  impulsiveness  and  Guidel's 
attractiveness,  never  imagined  her  idolized 
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cousin  would  have  fallen  so  far  as  she  had 
fallen  now.  I  meditated  on  the  whole 
position  for  awhile,  and  finally  returned 
home, — the  result  of  my  solitary  reverie 
framing  itself  into  the  following  letter  : — 

"  To  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de 
Chaemilles. 
"  Mademoiselle, 

"  I  hear  this  morning  that  M. 
Silvion  Gruidel  has  left  Paris.  Has  he 
made  his  departure  known  to  you,  or 
signified  in  any  way  his  future  intentions  ? 
If  not,  I  presume  that  his  return  to 
Brittany  will  be  for  good,  in  w^hich  case 
I  may  possibly  (I  do  not  say  certainly) 
endeavour  to  forget  our  painful  interview  of 
last  night.  To  make  the  best  of  the  terrible 
position  you  are  in,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
those  to  whom  your  honour  is  dear,  you 
will  do  well,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  to 
heep  silence — and  allow  the  arrangements 
for  our  marriage  to  proceed  uninterruptedly. 
As   time    progresses,  some   new   course    of 
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action  may  suggest  itself  to  me, — but,  till 
either  definite  news  is  heard  from  M. 
Guidel,  or  I  can  see  my  way  to  an  altera- 
tion of  the  contract  settled  and  agreed  upon 
by  our  respective  families,  you  will  serve 
every  one  concerned  best,  by  allowing  things 
to  remain  as  they  are.  Accept  my 
respectful  salutations  ! 

"  Gaston  Beauvais." 

I  wrote  this, — but  why  ?  Did  I  really 
intend  to  "  endeavour  to  forget "  her 
crime  ?  Certainly  not !  What  then  did  I 
mean  ? — what  did  I  propose  to  do  ?  I  cannot 
tell  you !  I  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  an 
ulterior  motive  lurking  in  the  background 
of  my  thoughts, — but  what  that  motive  was, 
I  could  not  explain  even  to  myself !  Some 
force  outside  of  me  apparently  controlled 
my  movements, — I  was  a  passive  slave  to 
some  unseen  but  imperative  master  of  my 
will !  There  is  such  a  thing  as  hypnotism, 
remember! — the  influence  of  one  mind 
acting    upon    and   commanding    the    other 
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even  at  a  distance.  But  there  is  something 
stronger  even  than  hypnotism — and  that  is 
Absinthe !  The  suggestions  it  offers  are 
resistless  and  implacable, — no  opposing  effort 
will  break  its  bonds  !  And  it  had  placed 
an  idea, — a  diabolical  conception  of  revenge 
somewhere  in  my  brain, — but  whatever  the 
plan  Avas  it  did  not  declare  itself  in  bold 
form  as  yet, — it  was  a  fiery  nebula  of  dis- 
connected fancies  from  which  I  could  obtain 
no  settled  fact.  But  I  was  satisfied  that 
I  meant  something, — something  that  would, 
I  supposed,  evolve  itself  into  action  in  due 
time, — and  for  that  time  I  was  languidly 
content  to  wait. 
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11. 


About  a  couple  of  hours  after  I  had 
written  my  letter,  I  called  at  the  De 
Charmilles'  house,  and  delivered  it  in 
person  to  Pauline's  own  maid.  I  bade  this 
girl  tell  her  mistress  that  I  waited  for  an 
answer, — and  presently  the  answer  came, — 
a  little  blotted  blurred  note  closely  sealed. 

"  I  cannot,  will  not,  believe  he  has 
gone !  " — it  ran — "  without  a  word  to  me  ! — • 
it  would  be  too  cruel !  What  shall  I  do  ? — 
I  am  desolate  and  helpless.  But  /  trust 
you,  Gaston, — and,  as  you  wish  it,  I  will  say 
nothing,  though  to  keep  silence  breaks  my 
heart, — nothing — until  you  give  me  leave  to 
speak. 

"Pauline." 
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This  was  all,  but  it  satisfied  me.  I  read 
it,  standing  on  the  doorstep  with  the  y^mme- 
de-chamhr e'weitch.mg  me  somewhat  curiously. 
Smiling  unconcernedly,  I  inquired — 

"  How  is  mademoiselle  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Not  very  well,  monsieur.  She  has 
a  severe  headache  and  has  not  slept.'' 

I  feigned  a  proper  anxiety. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry !  Pray  con- 
vey to  her  the  expression  of  my  deep 
solicitude  !  By  the  way,  have  you  any  news 
of  Mademoiselle  Helo'ise  ? " 

"  Oh  oui,  monsieur !  She  returns  to- 
morrow afternoon." 

With  this  information  I  retired, — and 
straightway  proceeded  to  the  Gare  du  Nord 
to  meet  my  father.  He  arrived,  punctual 
to  time,  and  greeted  me  with  the  utmost 
affection. 

"  Gloire  a  la  France  I  "  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  alighted  on  the  platform  and  clasped  me 
by  both  hands.  "What  a  joy  it  is  to  be 
out  of  gloomy  England  !  It  is  the  month 
of  May  as  we  all  know, — and  yet  I  have 
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only  seen  the  sun  three  times  since  I  left 
Paris!  But  thou  art  pale,  moiijilsf  Thou 
hast  worked  too  hard  ?  " 

''  Not  at  all,"  I  assured  him. 

"  The  little  Pauline  has  been  cruel  ? " 

I  laughed. 

"  Cruel !  She  is  an  angel  of  sweetness, 
mon  pere  ! — too  kind,  too  virtuous  and  too 
true  for  such  a  worthless  fellow  as  I !  " 

My  father  gave  me  a  quick  puzzled 
glance. 

"  You  speak  T\^ith  a  strange  harshness  in 
your  voice,  Gaston,"  he  said  anxiously. 
"  Is  there  anything  wrong  ? " 

I  tried  to  be  as  much  like  my  old  self 
as  possible,  and  took  his  arm  affectionately. 

"  Nothing,  Qiion  pere  ! — nothing  !  All  is 
well.  I  have  lost  a  friend,  that  is  all ; — 
the  admirable  Silvion  Guidel  has  gone 
back  to  Brittany." 

"  Tiens  !  What  a  pity  !  "  and  my  father 
looked  quite  concerned  about  it.  ''  He  had 
become  thy  favourite  comrade  too  !  When 
did  he  go  ?  " 
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"  Last  night  only,  and  quite  suddenly ; " 
and  I  detailed  tlie  news  of  the  morning 
as  received  from  Margot. 

My  father  shook  his  head  vexedly. 

"  Ah  well !  Then  he  will  have  to  be 
a  priest  after  all,  I  suppose !  Quel 
dommage !  Such  a  brilliant  young  man 
should  have  chosen  a  dififerent  career.  I 
had  hoped  Paris  would  have  changed 
him." 

"  You  are  as  fascinated  with  him  as 
everybody  else !  "  I  said,  laughing  somewhat 
nervously.     My  father  laughed  too. 

"  Well !  He  is  a  fascinating  boy  !  "  he 
admitted  ;  "  I  am  already  quite  sorry  for  the 
ladies,  old  and  young,  who  may  need  to 
have  recourse  to  his  spiritual  counsels !  " 

"By  my  faith,  so  am  I!"  I  rejoined 
emphatically,  in  a  half  sotto-voce,  which 
my  father,  just  then  busy  with  his  luggage, 
did  not  hear. 

All  that  day  was  one  of  comparatively 
empty  leisure;  but,  though  1  had  both  chance 
and  opportunity,  I  did  not  venture  to  visit 
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Pauline.  Old  Vaudroii  came  disconsolately 
in  at  dinner-time,  the  forlorn  expression  of 
his  countenance  betokening  how  greatly  he 
missed  his  nephew,  though  he  brightened 
up  a  little  in  my  father's  company.  I 
watched  him, — thinking  of  the  secret  I  held 
— yet  saying  nothing. 

"  Who  would  have  thought,"  he  dismally 
complained,  "that  the  boy  Silvion  could 
have  become  so  dear  to  me  1  And  to 
Marofot  also  ! — she  is  inconsolable  !  What 
a  warnino'  it  is  as^ainst  settins^  too  much 
store  by  the  ties  of  earthly  affection  !  It 
is  altogether  very  unfortunate ;  for  now 
I  suppose  his  parents  will  hardly  bear  him 
out  of  their  sio-ht  for  months !  You  see, 
mon  ami,'' — and  his  kind  old  eyes  moistened 
as  he  spoke — "  he  is  such  a  beautiful  and 
gentle  soul  that  one  considers  him  more 
an  angel  than  a  human  being, — he  is  unlike 
everybody  else.  Yet,  all  the  same,  I  think 
Paris  scarcely  agreed  with  him.  There  was 
an  odd  restlessness  about  his  manner  of 
late, — and  a  certain  bitterness  of  speech  that 
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did  not  well  become  his  nature  ;  and  once 
indeed  we  had  together  a  very  melancholy 
discussion  which,  if  I  had  not  handled  it 
with  the  nicest  care,  might  have  led  to  his 
indulgence  in  a  deadly  sin  !  " 

"  Impossible  !  "  I  ejaculated  with  a  slight 
smile,  '^  Sin  and  Silvion  Guidel  are  leagues 
apart  ! " 

"  True,  very  true  ! "  responded  the  gentle, 
unsuspecting  old  man.  "  And  I  thank  God 
for  it !  Yet,  without  carnal  errors,  there 
are  spiritual  transgressions  which  must  be 
avoided, — and  one  of  these  Silvion  was  in- 
clined to  fall  a  prey  to, — namely,  despair ! 
Despair  of  God's  mercy ! — ah  !  this  is 
terrible  presumption,  and  we  find  it  so 
designated  in  the  Holy  Eoman  Missal.  He 
put  strange  and  awful  questions  to  me  at 
that  time,  such  as  this, — 'Whether  I  believed 
God  really  cared  how  we  lived  or  what 
good  or  evil  we  committed  ! '  Such  a  fright- 
ful idea! — a  positive  tempting  of  Divine 
justice  !  —  it  Iquite  alarmed  me,  I  assure 
you  ! 
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"  And  you  answered — what  ? "  I  queried, 
vaguely  interested. 

"  Why,  mon  clier  jargon,  I  answered  as 
my  faith  and  duty  taught  me,"  he  replied 
with  mild  austerity.  "  I  told  him  that  God 
certainly  did  care, — or  else  He  would  not 
have  placed  in  the  inner  consciousness  of 
every  human  being  such  a  distinct  compre- 
hension betwixt  right  and  wrong." 

"  But — pardon  me — it  is  not  always  dis- 
tinct," I  interposed ;  •'  it  is  frequently  very 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  If  it  were  more 
plainly  defined,  right  action  would  perhaps 
be  easier." 

"Not  so,  mon  j^'t^Y,"  declared  Yaudron 
gently.  "  Because  the  unfortunate  fact  is 
that,  though  men  have  this  distinct  feeling 
of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
they  invariably  choose  the  wrong, — the 
reason  being  that  Eight  is  the  hardest  road, 
— Wrong  the  easiest." 

''  Then  one  would  ars^ue  Wrons:  to  be 
natural,  and  Eight  it/matural,"  I  said,  "  and 
also  that  it  is  useless  to  oppose  Nature  ! " 
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The  cure's  eyes  opened  wide  at  this  re- 
mark, and  my  father  shook  his  head  at  me 
smilingly. 

*'Do  not  thou  be  a  sophist,  Gaston  !  "  he 
said  kindly.  "  One  can  argue  any  and 
every  way, — but  Eight  is  God's  compass  to 
the  end  of  all  worlds  !  " 

I  made  no  reply  ; — I  thought  I  had  begun 
to  know  the  meaning  of  this  "  God's  com- 
pass,"— it  was  nothing  but  the  small,  deli- 
cately poised  balance  of  the  brain  which 
could,  by  man's  own  wish  and  will,  be  as 
easily  set  wrong  as  right ! 

After  dinner  I  left  the  two  elderly  gentle- 
men over  their  wine  and  slipped  out,  for  a 
sudden  craving  possessed  me, — a  craving, 
the  unwholesome  nature  of  which  I  per- 
fectly understood,  though  I  had  neither 
strength  nor  desire  to  resist  it.  The  action 
of  Absinthe  can  no  more  be  opposed  than 
the  action  of  morphia.  Once  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  a  clamorous  and  constant  irrita- 
tion is  kept  up  throughout  the  system, — an 
irritation  which  can  only  be  assuaged  and 
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pacified  by  fresh  draughts  of  the  ambrosial 
poison.  This  was  the  sort  of  nervous  rest- 
lessness that  shook  me  now, — and,  as  it  was 
a  fine  night,  I  made  my  way  down  to  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre,  where  I  entered  one 
of  the  best  and  most  brilliant  cafes,  and  at 
once  ordered  the  elixir  that  my  very  soul 
seemed  athirst  for  !  What  a  sense  of  ting- 
ling expectation  quivered  in  my  veins  as  1 
prepared  the  greenish-opal  mixture,  whose 
magical  influence  pushed  wide  ajar  the 
gates  of  dreamland  ! — with  what  a  lingering 
ecstasy  I  sipped  to  the  uttermost  dregs  two 
full  glasses  of  it, — enough,  let  me  tell  you, 
to  unsteady  a  far  more  slow  and  stolid  brain 
than  mine  !  The  sensations  which  followed 
were  both  physically  and  mentally  keener 
than  on  the  previous  evening, — and  when  I 
at  last  left  the  cafe  and  walked  home  at  about 
midnio'ht,  my  way  was  encompassed  with 
the  strangest  enchantments.  For  example  : 
there  was  no  moon,  and  clouds  were  still 
hanging  in  the  skies  heavily  enough  to 
obscure  all  the  stars, — yet,  as  I  sauntered 
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leisurely  up  the  Champs  Elysees,  a  bright 
green  planet  suddenly  swung  into  dusky 
space,  and  showered  its  lustre  full  upon  my 
path.  Its  dazzling  beams  completely  sur- 
rounded me,  and  made  the  wet  leaves  of 
the  trees  overhead  shine  like  jewels  ;  and  I 
tranquilly  watched  the  burning  halo  spread- 
ing about  me  in  the  fashion  of  a  wide 
watery  rim,  knowing  all  the  time  that  it  was- 
but  an  image  of  my  fancy.  Elixir  Yitse ! — 
the  secret  so  ardently  sought  for  by  philo- 
sophers and  alchemists ! — /  had  found  it, 
even  I ! — I  was  as  a  god  in  the  power  I  had 
obtained  to  create  and  enjoy  the  creations 
of  my  own  fertile  brain, — for,  truly,  this  m 
all  that  even  high  Omnipotence  can  do, — • 
namely,  to  command  worlds  to  be  born  by 
the  action  of  His  thought, — and  again,  to- 
bid  them  die  by  an  effort  of  His  will !  The 
huge  Creative  Force  of  all  time  and  all  space 
can  be  no  more  than  an  endless  and  bound- 
lessly immense  Imagination.  And  one  spark 
of  this  Imagination  is  perhaps  the  only 
divine  thing  we  have  in  our  mortal  com- 
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position, — though,  of  course,  like  Eeason,  it 
can  easily  be  perverted  to  false  and  criminal 
ends.  But  we  of  Paris  care  nothing  as  to 
whether  our  thouQ;lits  run  in  wholesome  or 
morbid  channels  so  long  as  self-indulgence 
is  satiated.  My  thoughts,  for  instance, 
were  poisoned, — but  I  was  satisfied  with 
their  poisonous  tendency  !  And  I  was  in 
no  wise  disconcerted  or  dismayed  when,  on 
reaching  home  and  ascending  the  steps,  I 
found  the  door  draped  with  solemn  black,  as 
if  for  a  funeral,  and  saw  written  across  it 
in  pale  yet  lustrous  emerald  scintillations — 

"  La  Mort  habite  ici  !  " 

Quietly  I  put  out  my  hand  and  made  as 
though  I  would  touch  these  seemingly  sub- 
stantial sable  hangings, — they  rolled  away 
like  rolling  smoke, — the  dismal  inscription 
vanished,  and  all  was  clear  again  !  Entering, 
I  found  my  father  sitting  up  for  me. 

"  Thou  art  late,  Gaston  !  "  he  said,  as  I 
came     towards    him,    yet    smiling     good- 
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naturedlj  as  lie  spoke.     '^  Thou  hast  been 
at  the  De  Charmilles'  ? " 

'^  Not  to-night,"  I  answered  carelessly. 
"  I  have  only  walked  to  the  Boulevards  and 
back." 

"  Vraiment !  A  new  sort  of  amusement 
for  thee,  is  it  not  ?  Thou  art  not  likely  to 
become  a  hoidvardier  V  And  he  clapped 
me  kindly  on  the  shoulder  as  we  ascended 
the  stairs  together  to  our  respective  bed- 
rooms. "  But,  no  !  Thou  hast  worked  too 
well  and  conscientiously  to  have  such  a  sug- 
gestion made  to  thee  even  in  jest.  I  am 
well  pleased  with  thee,  mon  jUs, — I  know 
how  difficult  thy  duties  have  been  during 
my  absence,  and  how  admirably  thou  hast 
fulfilled  them." 

I  received  his  praise  passively  without  re- 
mark, and  he  continued — 

"  For  the  next  week  take  holiday,  Gaston, 
and  for  the  week  after  that  again  !  Then 
€omes  thy  marriage, — and  I  will  strive  to  do 
without  thee  for  a  full  two  months.  Where 
wilt  thou  spend  thy  lune-de-miel  .^  " 
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"  Where  ?  In  Paradise,  of  course  !  "  I 
answered,  witli  a  forced  smile. 

My  father  laughed, — brushed  his  bearded 
lips  against  my  cheek,  an  old  French  custom 
of  his  whenever  he  felt  particularly  affec- 
tionate, and  we  parted  for  the  night.  What 
a  sound  sleep  that  good  man  would  have,  I 
thought,  as  I  watched  him  turn  into  his 
room,  and  saluted  him  respectfully  in  re- 
sponse to  his  last  cheerful  nod  and  glance. 
He  would  not  see  what  /  saw  when  I 
entered  my  own  chamber !  Pauline  was 
there,  asleep  ! — she  lay  on  my  couch,  her 
head  resting  on  my  pillows, — her  lips  parted 
in  a  sweet  drowsy  smile, — while  over  her 
whole  fair  form  fell  a  shimmering  veil  of 
green,  like  mist  hanging  above  the  lakes 
and  mountains  in  a  halcyon  midsummer 
noon  !  Ah,  gentle  soul ! — image  of  child- 
like innocence  and  love  ! — there  she  was, 
reflected  on.  the  mirror  of  my  brain  as^ 
purely  and  faithfully  as  she  had  been 
cherished  in  my  thoughts  for  many  and 
many  a  day !     I  stood,  silently  looking  on 
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for  a  space  at  the  beautiful  phantom  of  my 
lost  idol, — looking  as  gravely,  as  sadly  and 
as  regretfully  as  I  would  have  looked  at  the 
dead.  Then,  extending  my  hands  slowly  as 
a  wizard  might  do,  I  attempted  to  touch 
that  delicate  recumbent  figure, — and  lo  ! — 
it  melted  into  naught — my  bed  was  once 
more  smooth,  bare,  and  empty, — empty  of 
even  the  spectre  of  delight !  I  threw  my- 
self down  upon  it,  fatigued  in  body  and 
mind,  yet  not  unpleasantly  so  ; — closing  my 
aching  eyes,  I  wandered  away  into  a  cloudy 
realm  of  confused  phantasmal  pageant  and 
fantastic  vision,  and,  dreaming,  fancied  that 
I  slept ! 
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III. 


That  same  week,  Heloise  St.  Cyr  returned 
from  Normandy,  and,  two  days  after  her 
arrival  in  Paris,  my  father  and  I  were  invited 
to  dine  with  the  De  Charmilles,  our  good 
friend  the  cure  being  also  of  the  party.  I 
Avas  vaguely  amused  at  the  whole  affair, — 
it  went  off  so  well,  and  there  were  two  such 
admirable  actors  at  table,  namely,  myself 
and  Pauline.  Trust  a  woman  to  eclipse 
every  one  in  the  art  of  feigning  !  She, 
Pauline,  was  a  mere  brilliant  scintillation  of 
dazzling  mirth  and  coqiietterie  from  the 
beoinnino'  of  the  dinner  to  its  end.  It  was 
only  pretence,  I  knew,  but  who  would  have 
thought  she  could  have  pretended  so  well ! 
Now  and  then  I  was  smitten  with  a  sudden 
amaze  at  her, — but  observing  her  narrowly, 
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I  noticed  the  feverisli  flush  on  her  cheeks, 
the  almost  delirious  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,, 
the    unnatural  scarlet  of  her  lips, — and    I 
realized  that  however  unconcerned  she  micfht 
appear  in  outward  bearing,  she  was  inwardly 
endurino;  ao^onies  of  mental  torture  such  as- 
few  could   imagine.     This  conviction  filled 
me  with  a  certain  morbid  satisfaction,  though 
I  often  found  my  attention  wandering  from 
her   to   her   cousin  Heloise,  whose  stay  in 
Normandy  certainly  seemed  to  have  fresh- 
ened and  intensified   her  beauty.     For  she 
ivas  beautiful, — I   who   had   formerly   been 
loth  to  admit  this,  acknowledged  it  at  last. 
There  was  more  colour  in  her  face, — and  she 
possessed  a  tranquil,  almost  imperial  stateli- 
ness  of  manner  that  was  singularly  attractive. 
My  gaze  dwelt  upon  her  with  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nation,— and  occasionally  I  caught  her  pure 
serious  eyes  regarding  me^  with  an  anxious 
wistfulness  and  wonder.      The  Comte  and 
Comtesse     de    Charmilles    were    evidently 
delighted  to  have  their  fair  niece  once  more 
under  their  roof, — and  as  for  Pauline, — why. 
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slie  very  cleverly  afFected  to  be  glad ! — she 
could  do  no  less  and  no  more  !  Of  course 
the  conversation  turned  frequently  upon 
Silvion  Guidel  and  his  sudden  departure  ; 
.and  M.  Vaudron  told  us  he  had  received  a 
telegram  announcing  his  nephew's  safe 
;arrival  at  his  home  in  Brittany,  but  no 
further  news  than  this. 

"  He  will  never  come  back  to  Paris  again, 
I  am  sure  ! "  said  Pauline,  laughing  quite 
hilariously.     "  He  has  gone  for  good  !  " 

"  I  am  afraid  he  has,  my  child,"  returned 
the  old  cure  regretfully.  "  But  perhaps 
it  is  better  so.  Paris  is  not  the  place  for 
men  of  serious  purpose, — and  he  has  seen  it 
— he  knows  w^hat  it  is  like, — that  is  quite 
•enough  for  him." 

Pauline  gave  not  the  faintest  sign  of 
interest  in  these  remarks, — she  had  been 
•daintily  dividing  a  large  launch  of  grapes 
with  the  grape-scissors,  and  she  now  hekl 
•out  a  cluster  of  the  fruit  to  me,  smiling. 
As  I  accepted  it,  I  looked  her  full  and 
iiteadily  in  the  eyes, — but  she  did  not  blush 
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oi:  tremble.  What  mummers  we  both  were, 
I  thought ! — and  what  a  part  we  had  chosen 
to  play !  Why  did  we  not  blurt  out  the 
truth  of  the  j)Osition  like  honest  folk  and 
take  the  consequences  ?  Why  ? — Well,  why 
does  not  every  sinner  make  a  clean  breast 
of  his  secret  evil  thoughts  and  misdeeds^ 
and,  blazoning  them  to  the  world,  abide 
•calmly  by  the  result  ?  It  would  be  noble, 
— it  would  be  stern-principled, — but  after- 
wards ?  When  we  had  all  frankly  admitted 
ourselves  to  be  more  or  less  liars  and  knaves 
not  worth  a  hand-shake  or  a  thank-you, 
what  then  ?  Nothing  but  this, — society 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  we  might  as  well 
pull  down  our  cities  and  return  in  howling 
nudity  to  the  forests  of  primeval  barbarism. 
Besides,  we  in  France  always  like  to  feign 
.a  little  virtue,  however  much  we  may  feel 
prone  to  vice, — we  are  fond  of  alluding 
melodramatically  to  '^ notre  mere"  and  ''le 
Somheau  de  ndtrejpeve'^ — in  fact,  we  generally 
manage  to  draw  in  our  dead  ancestors  to  sup- 
port us  in  our  feverish  hours  of  strong  mental 
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excitement  or  high-pressure  morality.  And^ 
as  regarded  Pauline  and  her  wretched  secret, 
she  was  in  my  hands, — /  had  the  ruling  of 
the  game, — I  and  my  '*  green-eyed  fairy  " 
whose  mao-ical  advice  I  now  followed  un- 
hesitatingly ;  and  I  did  not  choose  to  speak, 
— yet.  I  waited,  and  the  miserable  child 
Pauline  also  waited — on  my  will. 

There  are  some  few  uncomfortable  people 
in  the  w^orld,  hov/ever,  who  cannot  be  alto- 
gether deceived,  and  Heloise  St.  Cyr  was 
one  of  these.  She  always  took  things 
very  tranquilly  and  with  a  sort  of  even 
Socratic  philosophy, — but  she  would  probe 
to  the  bottom  of  them  somehow.  And  she 
was  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  I  found, 
when,  after  dinner,  I  entered  the  drawing- 
room  as  usual  with  the  other  gentlemen.  It 
was  a  warm  and  beautiful  evening, — the 
windows  stood  wide  open, — the  garden  was 
gay  with  flowers,  and  across  the  small  lawn 
in  front  strolled  Pauline,  carolling  softly  to 
herself  the  refrain  of  a  song.  Heloise,  in 
one  of  those  straight  simple  w^hite  gowns 
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she  was  so  fond  of  wearing,  stood  witliin 
the  window-embrasure  looking  out,  but 
turned  quickly  round  as  soon  as  she  was> 
aware  of  my  entrance. 

"  M.  Gaston,"  she  said  hurriedly,  in  a 
half  whisper,  ^^  tell  me ! — what  is  wTong 
wdth  Pauline  ? " 

I  met  her  eyes  with  a  studied  expression 
of  complete  amazement. 

"  Wrong  with  Pauline  ? "  I  echoed. 
"  Why  nothing  I  Hear  how  she  sings  ! — like 
a  lark  in  full  sunshine ! — See  how  merry 
she  is  ! — how  well  she  looks  !  " 

'"  Her  merriment  is  forced,''  declared 
Heloise  emphatically.  "And  she  is  not 
well.  Oh,  cannot  you,  who  love  her,  see 
that  she  is  unhappy  ?  She  is  changed, — 
quite  changed,  even  to  me, — she  turns  every- 
thing I  say  to  a  jest  even  when  jesting  is 
entirely  out  of  place, — she  is  restless — irri- 
table,— she  will  hardly  remain  quiet  for  an 
hour.  She  used  to  be  so  fond  of  me, — and 
now ! — why  she  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
glad  to  see  me  come  back,  and  she  avoids 
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my  eyes  so  strangely  !  Oh,  M.  Gaston  ! — 
<licl  you  think  of  the  warning  I  gave  you 
before  I  left  ? — or  did  it  slip  your  memory  ? 
Did  I  not  ask  you  to  see  that  the  child  was 
not  left  too  much  alone  1  " 

What  a  stran2:e  hardness  there  was  at 
my  heart  I — her  anxious  words,  her  eager 
looks  excited  no  more  emotion  in  me  than 
this — that  with  each  moment  I  grew  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  her  exceeding  physical 
grace  and  beauty. 

"  I  always  remember  everything  you  say, 
Heloise,"  I  answered,  steadfastly  regarding 
lier  with,  as  I  know,  a  look  of  open  admira- 
tion, and  watching  with  a  half  smile,  the 
rich  blood  mounting  to  her  cheeks,  while 
an  amazed  embarrassment  gathered  in  her 
eyes.  "  But  I  never  quite  comprehended 
w^hy  you  should  so  greatly  concern  yourself 
about  the  matter.  Pauline  can  surely  be 
trusted  !     Do  you  not  think  so  ?  " 

'^  I  do  think  so  !  "  she  responded  swiftly — 
brave  girl ! — true  friend  ! — "  But  it  is  hardly 
fciir  to   expect   the  discretion    of   age   and 
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experience  from  one  who  is  almost  a  child, — 
and  such  a  beautiful  child  too  !  Pauline  is^ 
all  impulse, — she  is  sensitive, — Avayward 
sometimes, — she  takes  sudden  fancies  and 
sudden  dislikes, — and,  as  I  told  you  once^ 
before,  she  hardly  understands  herself " 

Here  she  broke  off  and  caught  her  breath, 
while  her  large  eyes  dwelt  on  me  in  a  vague- 
fear.  "  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  strangely,. 
M.  Gaston  ? "  she  faltered  nervously, 
^'  What  is  it  ?  " 

I  laughed  coldly.  ''  What  is  it  ?  Why 
— nothing,  ma  cliere  H^loise  ! — what  should 
there  be  ?  It  is  you  who  seem  to  have- 
vague  ideas  of  something  which  you  do 
not  express — and  it  is  I  who  should  ask,. 
'  What  is  it  ? '" 

She  still  breathed  quickly,  and  suddenly 
laid  her  hand  on  my  arm. 

"  You  too  are  changed  !  "  she  said.  "  Tell 
me  truly  ! — do  you  still  love  Pauline  ? " 

'^  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  "  and  I  smiled.  ''  i 
love  her, — madly  ! " 

And  I  spoke  the  truth.     The  passion  I 
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felt  for  the  little  frail  tliino;  whom  I  could 
see  from  where  I  stood,  flitting  about  the 
garden  among  the  flowers,  was  indeed  mad, 
— no  sane  mind  would  have  ever  indulged  in 
such  a  tumult  of  minsfled  desire  and  hatred, 
as  burned  in  mine  ! 

"I  am  going  to  her,"  I  added  more  tran- 
quilly, seeing  that  Heloise  seemed  alarmed 
as  well  as  uneasy.  "  I  shall  ask  her  for 
one  of  those  roses  she  is  gathering,  as  a 
gage  cV amour. ^^  I  moved  away, — then 
paused  a  moment.  "  Your  trip  to  Normandy 
has  done  you  good,  Heloise.  You  are 
looking  adorable  ! '' 

What  a  lightning-glance  she  gave  me  ! — 
it  swept  over  me  like  the  death-flash  of  a 
storm !  I  stopped,  rooted  to  the  ground, 
as  it  were,  by  the  sudden  spiritual  dazzle - 
ment  of  her  beauty, — why  did  my  heart- 
throbs send  such  clamorous  vibrations 
through  my  frame  ? — what  force  was  there 
in  the  air  that  held  us  twain,  man 
and  woman,  spell-bound  for  a  moment, 
gazing  at  each  other  wildly  as  though  on 
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the  brink  of  some  strange  destiny  ?  In 
that  one  brief  space  of  time  all  life  seemed 
waiting  in  suspense, — and  had  I  yielded  to 
the  fiery  impulse  that  possessed  me  then, 
I  should  have  clasped  that  fair  angelic 
woman  in  my  arms  and  called  her  love, 
salvation,  hope,  rescue  1 — I  should  have 
told  her  all, — given  her  my  very  soul  to 
keep,  and  so  I  might  have  missed  per- 
dition !  But  it  was  a  mere  passing  mad- 
ness,— I  could  not  account  for  it  then,  and 
can  hardly  account  for  it  now, — but  what- 
ever shock  it  was  that  thus  by  magnetic  im- 
pulse shook  our  nerves,  it  moved  us  both  with 
strong  and  singular  agitation,  for  Heloi'se 
iled  from  my  sight  as  though  pursued  by 
some  avenging  spirit,— and  I,  after  a  couple 
of  minutes  pause,  recovered  my  composure, 
and  stepping  out  into  the  garden  there 
joined  Pauline.  She  looked  up  at  me  as 
I  approached — her  face  wore  an  expression 
of  extreme  weariness. 

"  How   long   is   this   to   last,    Gaston  ?  '\ 
she  murmured.     "How  long  must  I  play 
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this  terrible  part  of  seeming  to  be  what 
I  am  not  ?  I  am  so  tired  of  it ! — Oh  God  ! 
— so  tired  !  " 

I  walked  silently  by  her  side  round 
among  the  shadows  of  some  tall  trees  to- 
a  spot  where  we  were  out  of  the  observa- 
tion of  any  one  who  might  be  looking  from 
the  house -windows. 

"Have  you  heard  from  your  lover?"  I 
then  asked  coldly. 

Her  head  drooped.     "  No  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  you  ivilT 
hear  ?  " 

She  sio'hed.  *'  I  believe  in  him,"  she  said. 
*'  If  my  belief  is  vain — then  God  help  me  !  " 

I  studied  her  fair  and  delicate  features 
scrutinizingly.  She  was  lovely, — lovelier  in 
her  grief  than  in  her  joy,  I  thought — a 
broken  angel  in  a  ruined  shrine.  But  her 
beauty  left  me  cold  as  ice, — impervious  as 
adamant, — Absinthe  had  numbed  the  ten- 
derer fancies  of  my  brain,  and  in  obedience 
to  its  promptings  I  answered  her. 

"That  is  what  all   criminals  say,  when 
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confronted  with  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  crime — '  God  help  me  ! '  But  God's  assis- 
tance is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon, — it 
frequently  fails  us  in  cases  of  the  direst 
necessity.  The  beggar  says, '  God  help  me  1  * 
yet  continues  to  beg  on, — the  suffering  cry, 
'  God  help  us,'  and  still  they  starve  and 
weep, — the  dying  man  in  his  agony  ex- 
claims, *  God  help  me  ! '  and  his  torments 
are  not  softened  a  whit, — and  you,  poor 
little  thing,  are  like  the  rest  of  us,  trusting 
to  a  divine  rescue  that  is  frequently  too 
late  in  coming,  if  indeed  it  ever  comes 
at  all.'^ 

She  gave  a  languid  gesture  of  hope- 
lessness. 

"Then  God  is  cruel,"  she  said  wearily. 
"  And  yet — He  made  these." 

And  she  held  out  the  roses  she  had  lately 
plucked  and  made  a  posy  of, — but  as  she 
did  so,  the  fairest  bud  suddenly  crumbled 
and  fell  in  a  shower  of  pale  pink  leaves 
upon  the  ground. 

"  Yes  I — He  made  them, — made  them  to 
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perish  ! — for  which  strange  and  unaccount- 
able end  He  has  seemingly  made  all  things, 
even  you  and  me,"  I  responded,  taking 
her  cold  passive  hand  in  mine.  "  As  the 
rose-leaves  fall,  so  beauty  dies, — so  hope 
passes, — so  fidelity  proves  naught  1  Silvion 
Guidel  has  deserted  you,  Pauline  !  " 

She  shivered,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  "  I  went  on  mer- 
cilessly. "  What  way  is  there  left  for  you 
to  escape  dishonour  ?  How  will  you  avert 
shame  from  those  parents  w^hose  pride  is 
centred  in  you  ?  Think  !  As  yet  they 
know  nothing, — but  w^hen  they  do  know, 
w^hat  then  ? " 

Her  blue  eyes  fixed  themselves  unsee- 
ingly  upon  the  roses  in  her  hands, — her  lips 
moved,  and  she  murmured  faintly — 

"  I  can  die  1  " 

I  was  silent. 

She  could  die, — this  little  fair  thing  for 
whom  life  had  scarcely  begun, — certainl}^, 
she  could  die  !  We  all  have  that  universal 
remedy.     And  there  was  no  power  on  earth 
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that  could  prevent  her,  if  she  chose,  from 
deliberately  shutting  out  the  world  for 
ever  from  her  sight,  and  finding  peace  in 
death's  acceptable  darkness.  Yes — she  could 
die — even  she  ! 

"  Pauline,  Pauline  !  what  a  fate  !  "  I  said 
at  last.  "How  terrible  to  realize  it! — to 
think  that  you — you  for  whom  nothing 
seemed  too  good,  too  happy,  or  too  bright, 
should  be  at  this  pass  of  dire  misfortune, — 
and  all  through  the  black  base  treachery  of 
a  liar,  a  traitor, — a  dishonourable  cowardly 
villain " 

"  Stop  !  "  she  exclaimed  in  a  low  fierce 
voice  that  startled  me.  "  You  shall  not 
blame  him  in  my  hearing  !  I  have  told 
you  I  can  die, — but  I  shall  die  loving  him, 
— adoring  him, — to  the  end  !  " 

Oh  the  love  of  a  desperately  loving 
woman  !  Can  anything  under  the  sun 
equal  its  strength,  its  tamelessness,  its  mar- 
vellous tenacity  !  This  fragile  girl — wronged, 
deserted,  ruined, — still  clung  to  the  memory 
of   her  betrayer  with  such  constancy  that 
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she,  not  having  yet  seen  full  nineteen  years 
of  existence,  could  calmly  contemplate  death 
for  his  sake  !  Ah  God ! — why  could  she 
not  have  loved  me  thus  tenderly  !  I  looked 
at  her,  and  she  met  my  gaze  with  an  almost 
queenly  challenge  of  mingled  sorrow  and 
pride. 

''You  are  brave,  Pauline,"  I  said  quietly, 
'*  brave  to  recklessness, — brave  to  the  ex- 
tremest  limits  of  unreasoning  despair  !  But 
pray  compose  yourself  and  listen  to  me. 
I  am  more  cautious — perhaps  more  practical 
in  the  foreseeing  of  events  than  you  can 
be.  Of  course  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
calculate  the  social  result  of  our  unhappy 
position  towards  each  other  should  we  de- 
cide to  make  the  whole  affair  public, — but, 
in  the  meanwhile,  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  your  secret  is  safe  in  my  hands, — the 
honour  of  the  De  Charmilles  is  not  yet 
given  over  to  the  dogs  of  scandal ! "  I 
paused,  and  a  tremor  ran  through  her 
frame, — she  knew,  as  I  knew,  that  her  sin 
was    one    that    her   father,    proud    of    his 
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lineage  and  ancestral  glories,  would  never 
forgive  and  never  forget.  "  You  gave  me 
credit  once  for  generosity,"  I  continued, 
"  and  the  most  generous  thing  I  could 
do  would  be  to  still  take  you  as  my  wife, 
and  shield  your  name  from  blemish  under 
cover  of  mine.  For  your  parents'  sake  this 
would  be  best  and  kindest, — but  for  me, 
not  so  well  !  I  doubt  much  whether  I 
could  ever  reconcile  myself  to  such  a  course 
of  action !  It  is  therefore,  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  M.  Silvion  Guidel  will  find  it 
consistent  with  his  honour " — and  I  laid 
a  sarcastic  emphasis  on  this  word — **  to 
write  and  inform  you  of  his  intentions 
before  the  day  appointed  for  your  marriage 
with  me  comes  much  closer  at  hand.  As 
you  must  be  aware,  there  is  only  a  space  of 
about  ten  days  between  then  and  now." 

She   looked  up  at   me   in  anguished  en- 
treaty. 

"  And  must  I    still   keep  silence  ? "   she 
asked. 

*'  Eeally,  mademoiselle,  that  is  entirely  as 
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you  please  !  "  I  returned  composedly.  "  I 
shall  not  speak — as  yet ; — but  if  you  choose 
to  make  full  confession  to  your  parents,  or 
to  your  cousin,  that  is  a  different  matter. 
No  doubt  such  frankness  on  your  part 
would  greatly  simplify  the  whole  disastrous 
affair, — but  this  must  be  left  to  your  own 
discretion  !  " 

And  I  smiled  slightly.  I  knew  she  was 
of  far  too  shrinking  and  nervous  a  tempera- 
ment to  brave  her  father's  fierce  wra.th,  her 
mother's  despair,  and  the  wondering  horror 
and  reproach  of  all  her  friends  and  relatives, 
so  lone:  as  there  remained  the  least  chance 
of  escape  from  such  a  terrible  expose.  If 
Silvion  wrote  to  her, — if  Silvion  sent  for 
her, — she  would  of  course  fly  to  join  him  and 
leave  everything  to  be  discovered  when  she 
had  gone, — but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  kept 
silence  and  made  no  sign,  why,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait — to  wait  as 
I  before  said,  on  my  will  !  I  offered  her 
my  arm  to  escort  her  back  to  the  house, — 
she  accepted  it  mechanically,  and  together 
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we  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  Helo'ise 
was  there,  reading  aloud  from  a  newspaper 
ao  account  of  the  triumphs  of  a  celebrated 
violinist  whose  name  had  recently  become 
a  sort  of  musical  watchword  to  the  ardent 
and  aspiring, — and  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
animation  as,  looking  up  from  the  journal, 
she  told  us  she  had  been  invited  to  meet 
this  same  brilliant  "  star "  at  a  neighbour's 
house  the  next  evening.  Her  aunt  smiled 
at  her  enthusiasm, — and  the  Comte  de  Char- 
milles  remarked — 

"  Thou  should' st  ask  him  to  try  thy 
violin,  Heloise ; — it  is  not  every  demoiselle 
who  possesses  a  real  undoubted  Stradivarius." 

"Is  it  a  Strad  ? "  I  asked,  with  some 
interest,  fixing  my  eyes  on  Heloise,  who  for 
once  avoided  my  direct  gaze  as  she  replied — 

"  Yes.  It  is  an  heirloom,  and  has  been 
in  my  mother's  family  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  but  no  one  among  us  ever 
played  it  till  I  suddenly  took  a  fancy  to 
try  my  skill  upon  it.  There  is  rather  a  sad 
leofend  attached  to  it  too." 
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*'Ah,  now  we  shall  have  you  at  your 
best,  Mademoiselle  Heloise!"  said  my  father, 
smiling.  "  You  will,  of  course,  tell  us  this 
legend  ? " 

"  If  you  wish."  And  Heloise,  moving  to 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  opened  her 
violin-case  and  took  out  the  instrument. 
"But  you  must  look  at  it  carefully  first. 
Through  the  F  holes  you  will  see  the  sign- 
manual  of  Stradivarius,  and  also  something 
else.  There  are  several  other  words, — can 
you  make  them  out  ? " 

We  gathered  round  her,  and  each  in  turn 
examined  the  interior  of  the  violin,  and 
finally  managed  to  decipher  the  following — 

*'  Je   meurs  parceque  faime   V  amour  plus  que  ma 
vie — 
Parle,  violon,  quand  je    suis    mort,  de   ma    reine 
Marie'' 

Beneath  these  lines  was  a  monogram  of 
two  letters  entwined  in  a  wreath  of  laurel, 
and  as  we  handed  back  the  instrument  to 
its  fair  owner,  our  eyes  inquired  the  mean- 
ing of  the  motto. 
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"  This  Strad  belonged,  so  the  story  goes," 
said  Heloise  softly,  "  to  one  who  in  his  time 
was  considered  the  greatest  violinist  in  the 
world.  His  name  no  one  knows, — his  mono- 
gram is  there,  but  cannot,  as  you  see,  be 
distinctly  deciphered.  The  legend  however 
is,  that  he  loved  a  great  lady  of  the  Court 
of  France,  and  that  she  showed  him  many 
favours  for  a  little  while,  till  suddenly,  out 
of  some  cruel  and  unaccountable  caprice, 
she  deserted  him,  and  would  never  receive 
him  or  even  look  upon  his  face  again. 
Maddened  by  despair  he  slew  himself, — and 
these  lines  inscribed  inside  the  violin  are 
written  in  his  own  blood.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  took  the  instrument  apart  to  write 
the  device  within  it,  as,  accordinof  to  one 
account,  it  is  said  to  have  been  found 
seemingly  broken  by  the  side  of  his  dead 
body.  If  this  be  true,  then  skilled  hands 
must  have  put  it  together  again,  for  here 
it  is,  as  you  see,  intact,  and  with  a  strange 
pathos  in  its  tone,  or  so  I  fancy, — a  pathos 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal.    Listen!" 
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And  she  drew  the  bow  across  the  G  string 
slowly,  while  we  involuntarily  held  our 
breath.  It  was  such  a  weird,  wild,  full,  and 
solemn  sound, — something  like  the  long  grave 
organ-note  drawn  forth  by  the  wind  from 
the  close-knit  branches  of  old  trees.  "  Parle, 
violon,  quand  je  suis  mort ! "  Such  had 
been  the  last  prayer  of  its  long-ago  dead 
master, — and  truly  its  eloquence  had  not 
ceased  to  be  convincing.  The  "  reine 
Marie "  had  been  careless  of  love  and  ca- 
pricious, as  beautiful  women  so  often  are, 
but  still  the  passionate  tones  of  her  lover's 
instrument  bore  faithful  witness  to  her 
beauty's  conquering  charm !  We  were  all 
in  expectation  that  Heloise  would  play 
something ;  but  in  this  we  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  she  quietly  put  the 
violin  back  in  its  case  and  locked  it,  in 
spite  of  her  aunt's  affectionate  entreaty  that 
she  would  favour  us  with  one  little  movQeau. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  humour,  aunt,"  she 
said  simply — and  there  was  a  weary  look 
in  her  eyes — '*  and  I  should  not  play  well. 
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Besides" — and  she  smiled  a  little—'^ you 
must  remember  that  there  is  a  grand  maestro 
just  now  in  Paris, — and  the  very  conscious- 
ness of  his  presence  in  this  city  seems 
actually  to  paralyze  my  efforts  !  " 

A  vague  irritation  stirred  me  that  she 
should  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
arrival  of  a  mere  professional  '^star"  in  the 
art  of  violin-playing. 

"  Do  you  know  the  man  ? "  I  asked 
abruptly. 

"Not  personally/'  she  replied.  "As  I 
told  you,  I  am  to  meet  him  to-morrow 
evening.  But  I  have  heard  him  play — that 
is  enough  ! " 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"  You  are  enthusiastic,  Heloi'se ! "  I  re- 
marked satirically.  "  I  thought  you  were 
a  veritable  Pallas  Athene — always  calm, 
always  cold !  " 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  deepening 
brilliancy  in  her  eyes. 

"  Cold  !  "  she  faltered,  "  I  T' 

I  was  near   her   as   she  spoke  and   our 
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glances  met.     Once  more  that  curious  mag- 
netic thrill  ran  through  me, — once  more  that 
inexplicable  shock  seemed  to  agitate  us  both. 
But   it   passed   as  it  had  passed  before, — 
and  just  then  M.   Vaudron  came  up  to  us 
with  some  ordinary  remark  that   scattered 
our  thoughts  into  all  sorts  of  diflferent  and 
commonplace  directions.    The  evening  ended, 
to  all  appearances,  as  satisfactorily  as  it  had 
begun, — our  elders  evidently  had  no  shadow 
of  suspicion  that  anything  was  wrong, — and 
when  I   parted  from  Pauline,  it  was  with 
a  carefully  studied  assumption  of  that  lover- 
like reluctance  to  say  farewell  which   once 
had  been  too  real  to  need  feigning.    Helo'ise, 
as  she  murmured  "Good  night !"  gave  me  her 
hand, — I  held  it  a  moment  in  my  own, — then 
kissed  it  with  grave  courtesy.     What  could 
have  possessed  me   then,  I  wonder,  that  I 
should  have  felt  such  a  keen  sense  of  delight 
as  I  saw  the  colour  rush  over  her  fair  pale 
cheeks    like    a   sudden   glow  of  sunset   on 
alabaster !     I  suppose  it  must  have  been  the 
consciousness  of  the  growing  devil  within 
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me, — the  devil  that  had  already  begun  to 
preach  away  conscience  and  make  a  gibe 
of  principle,  and  that  in  a  short  time  was 
destined  to  become  so  strong  that  whatever 
there  was  of  true  manhood  in  me  would  be 
utterly  exterminated  by  its  insidious  power. 
The  devil  born  of  Absinthe  ! — the  fair,  brave 
fiend,  whose  fidelity  to  the  soul  it  seizes 
upon,  like  that  of  its  twin-sister  Morpliia, 
never  releases  till  death  !  Every  hour  of 
every  day  its  hold  on  my  brain  grew  closer, 
firmer,  and  more  absolute,  till  I  ceased  to 
feel  even  so  much  as  a  passing  throb  of 
compunction ;  and  with  my  eyes  open  to 
the  abyss  of  darkness  before  me,  voluntarily 
drifted  slowly  yet  steadily  down ! 
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IV. 


Time  went  on,  and  yet  no  sign  from  Silvion 
Guidel.  One  letter  only,  from  his  mother 
to  the  cure,  thanking  him  for  all  the  care 
and  kindness  he  had  shown  to  "  notre  cher 
et  bien-aime  Saint  Silvion,^'  and  stating 
that  this  same  '*  saint "  was  in  excellent 
health  and  progressing  admirably  with  his 
religious  studies,  was  all  the  news  we  re- 
ceived. Now  and  then  I  thought  I  would 
go  to  Brittany,  and  seek  him  out  and  fight 
him  to  the  death  there, — but,  after  a  little 
cogitation,  I  always  dismissed  the  idea.  It 
was  better,  I  decided,  to  wait  on.  For 
Pauline  had  written  to  him  twice, — and  I 
naturally  imagined  that  his  answer  to  the 
desperate  appeals  of  the  girl  he  had  be- 
trayed,  would   be  a  swift  and  unexpected 
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return  to  Paris, — unless,  indeed,  he  should 
prove  himself  to  be  altogether  a  man  be- 
neath even  a  beggar's  contempt.  Mean- 
time all  the  arrangements  for  my  marriage 
with  I*auline  went  smoothly  on,  without 
any  interference  from  either  of  the  principal 
parties  concerned.  It  was  settled  that  the 
civic  registration  should  take  place  first,  in 
the  grand  drawing-room  of  the  Comte  de 
Charmilles,  before  a  large  and  brilliant 
assemblage  of  friends  and  guests, — the  re- 
ligious ceremony  was  to  follow  afterwards 
in  the  pretty  little  church  of  which  M. 
Vaudron  was  the  presiding  genius.  The 
invitations  had  all  been  sent  out, — one  going 
to  Silvion  Guidel  in  due  course, — and  I, 
languidly  amused  thereat,  wondered  how 
he  would  take  it !  As  for  me,  I  was  now 
quite  resolved  on  my  own  plan  of  action. 
My  drugged  brain  had  evolved  it  in  the 
wanderings  of  many  dreamful  nights, — and 
though  the  plot  was  devilish,  to  me,  in  my 
condition,  it  seemed  just.  Why  should  not 
the  wicked  be  punished  for  their  wicked- 
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ness  ?  Holy  Writ  supports  the  theory, — for 
did  not  David,  "  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart,"  pray  that  his  enemies  might  be 
consumed  as  with  fire,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed ?  Dear,  good,  gentle.  Christian 
friends  ! — you  who  love  your  Bibles  and  read 
them  with  diligent  attention,  I  beg  you  will 
study  the  inspired  pages  thereof  again  and 
yet  again,  before  you  dare  to  utterly  abhor 
me,  who  am  your  fellow-mortal !  Consider 
the  pious  joy  with  which  you  yourselves 
look  forward  to  seeing  those  particular 
persons  whom  you  specially  abhor,  roasting 
in  Hell  for  all  eternity,  while  you,  sweet, 
clean  souls,  walk  placidly  the  golden  pave- 
ment of  serenest  Heaven !  It  is  possible, 
nay  more  than  probable,  that  you  will  be 
disappointed  in  these  sublime  anticipations, 
— still,  you  can  nurse  the  generous  hope  while 
here  below,  only  do  not  turn  round  and 
condemn  me,  because  I  also,  in  the  spirit 
of  David,  desired  to  see  my  enemies  "  con- 
founded and  put  to  shame "  in  this  life ! 
Had  I  no  patience,  you  may  piously  ask, 
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to  wait  till  after  death.  ?  No !  Because 
''after  death"  is  a  shadowy  circumstance  ; 
one  cannot  be  certain  what  will  happen, 
and  the  present  wise  age  does  well  to  seize 
its  opportunities  for  good  or  for  evil  while 
it  can,  here  and  noio ! 

In  the  short  interval  that  had  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  day  of  my  intended 
nuptials,  a  curious  change  worked  itself  in 
me, — a  change  of  which  I  wa,s  palpably, 
physically  conscious.  I  can  only  explain  it 
by  saying  that  my  brain  seemed  dead.  A 
stony  weight  lay  behind  my  temples,  cold 
and  hard  and  heavy.  I  shall  perhaps  make 
myself  understood  better  if  I  analyze  my 
sensations  thus : — namely,  that  when  my 
brain  was  in  its  former  normal  condition 
before  the  ahsmthe-furia  had  penetrated  to 
its  every  cell,  it  was  like  a  group  of  sensitive 
fibres  or  cords  which,  when  touched  by 
memory,  sentiment,  affection,  or  any  feeling 
whatsoever,  would  instantly  respond  in 
quick  pulsations  of  eager  and  easy  compre- 
hension. Now,  it  seemed  as  if  all  those 
VOL.  II.  22 
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fibres  had  snapped  in  some  strange  way, 
leaving  in  their  place  a  steel  reflector  of 
images, — a  hard  bright  substance  on  which 
emotion  simply  flashed  and  passed  without 
producing  any  actual  responsive  vibration. 
Yet  certain  plans  of  action^  seemed  to  be 
part  of  this  steel  pressure, — plans  which, 
though  they  appeared  in  a  manner  precise, 
still  lacked  entire  consecutiveness, — and  not 
the  least  remarkable  phase  of  my  transfor- 
mation was  this, — that  good,  or  what  moral- 
ists call  good,  presented  itself  to  me  as  not 
only  distinctly  unnatural,  but  wholly  absurd. 
In  brief,  the  best  and  clearest  expression  I 
can  give  to  my  condition  of  mind  for  the 
benefit  of  those  medical  experts  who  have 
perhaps  not  thoroughly  comprehended  the 
swift  and  marvellous  influence  of  the  green 
nectar  of  Paris  on  the  human  nerves  and 
blood  is,  that  my  former  ideas  and  habits  of 
life  were  completely  and  absolutely  reversed. 
We  are  told  that  the  composition  of  the 
brain  is  a  certain  2:rev  matter  in  which 
countless  shifting  molecules  work  the  wheels 
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of  thought  and  sensation ; — in  the  healthy 
subject  they  work  harmoniously  and  in 
order, — but — and  this  is  to  be  remembered — - 
a  touch  will  set  them  wrong, — a  severe  blow 
on  the  outside  case  or  skull  may,  and  often 
does,  upset  their  delicate  balance  ; — what 
think  you  then  of  a  creeping  fire,  which,  by 
insidious  degrees,  quickens  them  into  hot 
confused  masses,  and  almost  changes  their 
very  nature  ?  Aye ! — this  is  so ! — and  neither 
gods  nor  angels  can  prevent  it.  Give  me 
the  fairest  youth  that  ever  gladdened  a 
mother's  heart, — let  him  be  hero,  saint,  poet,, 
whatever  you  will, — let  me  make  of  him  an 
ahsintlieiir  I — and  from  hero  he  shall  change 
to  coward,  from  saint  to  libertine,  from  poet 
to  brute  !  You  doubt  me  ?  Come  then  to 
Paris, —  study  our  jDresent  absinthe-drinking 
generation, — absintheiirs,  and  children  of 
absintheurs, — and  then, — why  then  give 
glory  to  the  English  Darwin  !  For  he  was  a 
wise  man  in  his  time,  though  in  his  ability 
to  look  back,  he  perhaps  lost  the  power  to 
foresee.      He  traced,  or  thought  he  could 
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trace  man's  ascent  from  the  monkey, — but  tie 
could  not  calculate  man's  descent  to  the 
monkey  again.  He  did  not  study  the 
Parisians  closely  enough  for  that !  If  he 
had,  he  would  most  assuredly  have  added  a 
volume  of  prophecies  for  the  future  to  his 
famous  pedigree  of  the  past ! 

Curious  and  significant  too,  among  my 
other  sensations,  was  the  dull  aversion  I 
had  taken  to  the  always  fair,  though  now 
sorrowful,  face  of  Pauline.  The  girl  in  her 
secret  wretchedness  annoyed  me, — there  were 
moments  when  I  hated  her, — and  again,  there 
were  times  when  I  loved  her.  Loved  her  ? — 
yes ! — but  not  in  a  w^ay  that  good  women 
would  care  to  be  loved.  Moreover,  Heloise 
St.  Cyr  had  come  to  possess  an  almost  weird 
fascination  for  me.  Yet  I  saw  very  little  of 
her, — for  a  new  interest  had  suddenly  entered 
her  life, — the  great  violinist  whom  she  had 
been  so  eager  to  meet,  had  heard  her  play, 
and  had  been  so  enchanted,  either  with  her, 
or  the  valuable  Stradivarius  she  owned,  that 
he  had  volunteered,  for  art's  sake,  to  give 
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her  a  lesson  every  day  during  the  brief  time 
he  remained  in  Paris.  After  some  little 
hesitation,  and  an  anxious  consultation  with 
her  aunt  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  offer  was  accepted, — and  she  was 
straightway  drawn  into  an  artistic  and 
musical  circle  which  was  considerably 
divided  from  ours.  I  never  had  a  chance  of 
either  seeino^  or  hearino^  the  brilliant  violin- 
maestro  whose  triumphs  were  in  every  one's 
mouth, — I  only  knew  that  he  was  not  old, — 
that  some  people  considered  him  handsome, 
and  that  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  art, — 
but  no  more  personal  news  than  this  could 
I  obtain  concerniug  him.  H^loise  too  was 
singularly  reticent  on  the  subject, — only  her 
wonderful  grey-green  eyes  used  to  shine 
with  a  strange  fire  whenever  he  was  men- 
tioned, and  this  vaguely  vexed  me.  How- 
ever I  was  not  given  much  opportunity  to 
brood  on  the  matter, — as  the  famous  "  star  " 
very  soon  took  his  departure,  and  beyond 
the  fact  that  Heloise  played  more  divinely 
than  ever,  I  almost  forgot,  in  the  rush  of 
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more  pressing  events,  that  lie  had  crossed 
the  even  tenor  of  her  existence. 

Three  days  before  my  intended  marriage — 
only  three  days  ! — I  received,  to  my  ntter 
amazement,  a  letter  from  Silvion  Guidel. 
It  began  abruptly,  thus — 

"  I  understand  that  you  know  everything, 
— therefore  you  will  realize  that  no  explana- 
tion can  make  me  more  of  a  villain  than  I 
acknowledge  myself  to  be.  I  cannot  marry. 
I  was  ordained  a  priest  of  Holy  Church 
yesterday.  Circumstances  have  moulded 
my  fate  in  opposition  to  my  will, — and  I  can 
only  throw  myself  upon  your  mercy  and 
ask  you  not  to  visit  my  crime  on  the  head 
of  the  poor  child  I  have  wronged.  I  cannot 
w^rite  to  her — I  dare  not ;  I  am  weak- 
natured  and  afraid  of  woman's  grief.  The 
only  way  left  to  me  for  the  atonement  of 
the  evil  I  have  done  is  throuo-h  a  life  of 
hard  penitence  and  prayer.  This  I  have 
chosen,  entreating  you  all  to  pardon  me  and 
to  think  of  me  as  one  dead. 

"  SiLVioN  Guidel." 
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A  fierce  oath  broke  from  me  as  I  crushed 
this  epistle  in  my  hand.  Specious  villain  ! 
— canting  hypocrite  !  Ordained  a  priest ! — 
sheltered  in  the  pale  of  the  Church — vowed 
to  perpetual  celibacy, — and  what  was  worse 
still,  exempt  from  the  call  of  a  duel !  If  I 
could  have  seen  him  at  that  moment  before 
me,  I  would  have  sprung  at  him  like  a  wild 
beast,  thrown  him  on  the  ground,  and 
trampled  upon  his  fair  false  face  till  not  a 
vestige  of  its  beauty  was  left !  For  some 
minutes  I  gave  way  to  this  impotent  mad 
fury, — then,  gradually  recollecting  myself, 
smoothed  out  the  crumpled  letter  and  read 
it  throuo;h  aoain.  The  coils  of  fate  round 
the  unfortunate  Pauline  had  grown  more 
and  more  entangled,  for  now,  supposing  the 
whole  truth  were  told,  she  would  be  in  a 
w^orse  predicament  than  ever, — -since,  unless 
her  lover  chose  to  leave  the  priesthood  as 
rapidly  as  he  had  entered  it,  marriage  was 
impossible.  True  enough,  her  only  rescue 
lay  with  me  ! — true,  that  if  I  chose  to  accept 
Silvion  Guidel's  cast-off  light-o'-love  as  my 
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wife,  no  one  need  be  any  the  wiser  save 
only  myself  and  the  unhappy  girl  whose 
miserable  secret  was  in  my  hands.  But  I 
resented  the  position  which  appeared  thus 
forced  upon  me,  and  in  this  I  think  I  was 
no  worse  than  any  other  man  might  have 
been  under  similar  circumstances.  Com- 
bined however  wdth  my  natural  resentment, 
there  was  another  and  more  cruel  feeling, 
— an  insatiate  longing  to  make  Pauline 
understand  thoroughly  the  heinous  enor- 
mity of  her  sin.  For  at  present,  she 
seemed  to  me  to  have  merely  the  stagey 
sentiment  of  the  French  melodramatic 
heroine,  who,  after  disgracing  herself,  dis- 
honouring her  parents,  and  dealing  whole- 
sale misery  all  round,  scruples  not  to  boast 
of  her  "  amour "  as  a  wonderful  virtue 
recommendable  to  the  special  intercession 
of  Heaven.  It  was  in  this  particular  phase 
of  her  character  that  she  had  grown  hateful 
to  me, — while  her  physical  beauty  remained 
what  it  always  had  been  in  my  eyes, — 
exquisitely  captivating   to   the  senses   and 
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resistlessly  adorable.  Yet  with  all  my  busy 
brooding  on  the  one  subject,  I  cannot  say  I 
ever  came  to  any  definitely  settled  plan. 
What  I  did  do  in  the  long  run  was  the  wild 
suggestion  of  a  moment,  worked  out  by  one 
hot  flash  from  the  burning  glance  of  the 
"  green  fairy "  in  whose  intoxicating  em- 
brace I  had  drowsed  my  soul  away  for  many 
nights  and  days.  I  considered  deeply  as  to 
whether  I  should  show  the  letter  I  had 
received  from  Silvion  Guidel  to  Pauline  or 
not  ?  Better  wait,  I  thought,  and  see  how 
the  tide  of  events  turned, — there  was  yet 
time, — let  her  cling  to  her  false  hope  a  little 
longer — that  frail  sheet-anchor  would  all 
too  soon  be  torn  from  her  feeble  hold ! 

x\nd  so  the  dull  minutes  rounded  into 
hours, — hours  that  passed  in  the  usual 
uneven  way,  some  slow,  some  rapidly, 
according  to  the  mood  in  which  they  were 
severally  met  and  disposed  of,  and  the  eve 
of  my  marriage  came.  All  seemed  well. 
I  played  my  part, — Pauline  played  hers.  I 
called   at    the   De    Charmilles',   and   found 
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everything  in  the  bustle  of  active  prepara- 
tion,— the  dinino'-room  was  beino;  decorated 
with  flowers, — large  garlands  and  bouquets 
occupied  almost  every  available  space  in  the 
entrance-hall,  and  on  my  inquiring  for  my 
fiancee,  I  was  shown  by  the  smiling  excited 
maid-servant  into  the  morning-room  where, 
after  a  few  minutes,  Pauline  entered.  She 
looked  very  pale,  but  very  calm, — and  came 
straight  up  to  me  with  a  strange  wistfulness 
in  her  deep  blue  eyes. 

^'  You  have  not  heard  from  Silvion  ? " 
she  said  at  once,  in  a  low  but  earnestly 
inquiring  tone. 

"  I ! "  and  I  shrugged  my  shoulders  as 
though  in  amazement  at  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  question. 

"  No, — I  suppose  he  would  not  write  to 
you,"  she  murmured  sadly.  "  Then,  he 
must  be  ill,  or  dead." 

Strange  tenacity  of  woman's  faith  !  She 
could  not,  would  not,  believe  he  had  deserted 
her.  She  resumed,  with  a  curious  air  of 
grave  formality — 
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"  It  seems  you  really  intend  to  many 
me,  Monsieur  Beauvais  ?  " 

"  It  seems  so,  truly,  mademoiselle  !  "  I 
returned  frigidly. 

She  looked  at  me  steadfastly. 

"  Listen !  "  she  said.  *'  I  know  why  you 
do  it, — for  my  father's  sake — and  for  the 
sake  of  good  M.  Yaudron, — to  save  honour 
and  prevent  scandal, — you  do  it  for  this, — 
and  I — I  do  not  know  whether  to  thank  you 
or  curse  you  for  your  pity !  "  She  paused, 
trembling  with  the  excess  of  her  emotion, 
then  continued — "  But — understand  me, 
Gaston — I  will  never  live  with  you  !  I  will 
never  owe  to  you  so  much  as  a  crust  of 
bread  !  I  will  go  on  with  this  ceremony 
of  marriage,  as  you  seem,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  to  think  it  best — but  afterwards — 
afterwards  I  will  go  away  to  die  somewhere 
by  myself,  where  I  shall  trouble  no  one,  and 
where  not  even  dear  good  Heloise  will  be 
able  to  find  me.  Disgraced,  I  will  bear  the 
solitude  of  disgrace, — ruined,  I  will  abide 
by  my  ruin  ! " 
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I  studied  her  features  with  a  cold  scrutiny 
that  made  her  cheeks  flush  and  her  limbs 
tremble,  though  her  eyes  remained  quietly 
fixed  on  mine. 

"You  have  made  your  plans,  I  see,"  I 
said.  "  But  I — I  also  have  plans  !  You 
say  you  will  go  away  to  '  die ' — not  so  ! — you 
mean  you  will  go  in  search  of  your  lover ! 
Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  he  may  not 
want  you  ?  Men  are  like  children — when 
their  women-toys  are  broken,  they  care  for 
them  no  longer.  So  far,  things  have  gone 
on  smoothly  in  our  two  families,  and  by 
reticence  w^e  have  fought  off  scandal, — but 
I  must  ask  you  to  remember  that  if  I  once 
bestow  my  name  upon  you,  you  will  owe 
me  obedience, — if  I  make  you  my  wife,  the 
past  must  be  blotted  out  for  ever,  and  I  shall 
expect  from  you  a  wife's  duty." 

I  smiled  as  I  spoke,  for  I  saw  her  shrink 
and  shiver  away  from  me  as  though  an  icy 
wind  had  touched  her  with  its  breath. 

"  How  can  the  past  be  blotted  out  for 
ever,"  she  faltered,  "  when "     Here  she 
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paused  suddenly  and  drew  herself  erect. 
"  Gaston  Beauvais,  when  I  came  to  you  and 
told  you  all  that  night,  I  placed  my  fate  in 
your  hands.  I  asked  you  to  break  your 
engagement  with  me — and  you  made  excuse 
and  delay — you  would  not.  Nor  would 
you  let  one  speak.  You  told  me  you  would 
act  for  the  best,  and  I  trusted  everything  to 
you, — I  thought  you  would  spare  me, — I 
believed  that  you  would  be  generous  and 
pitiful.  But  you  have  changed, — you  have 
changed  so  greatly  that  I  scarcely  know  you 
— except  that  I  am  sure  you  do  not  wish  me 
well.  There  is  something  cruel  in  your 
eyes — something  fatal  in  your  smile  !  Tell 
me  truly — why  do  you  marry  me  ?  " 

She  regarded  me  with  a  touch  of  fear  as 
she  put  the  question. 

*'  Pardon,  mademoiselle ;  but  you  antici- 
pate ! "  I  replied  calmly.  **  I  have  not 
married  you — yet !  " 

"  To-morrow "  she  began. 

Springing  to  her  side  I  grasped  her 
suddenly  by  the  arm.     I  felt  a  strange  fire 
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pricking  in  my  veins, — one  of  those  accesses  of 
heat  and  fury  which  were  growing  frec[uent 
with  me  of  late. 

"To-morrow  has  not  come!"  I  said  in 
low  fierce  accents.  *'  Wait  till  it  does  I 
What  do  you  take  me  for,  silly  child  ?  Do 
you  think  you  can  play  with  a  man's  heart 
as  you  have  played  with  mine,  and  meet 
with  no  punishment  ?  Do  you  think  you 
can  wreck  a  whole  life  and  not  be  scourged 
for  such  wanton  cruelty  ?  I  have,  it  is  true, 
screened  your  name  from  obloquy  up  till 
now, — with  yourself  alone  and  me  rests  the 
horrible  secret  of  your  shame.  But  wait — 
wait ! — you  are  not  married  to  me  yet — and 
if  you  have  enough  courage  for  the  task, 
you  can  still  escape  me  !  Proclaim  your 
own  infamy  to  your  parents — to  your  pure 
and  saintly  cousin  Heloise,  to-night, — break 
their  hearts — shake  down  their  hio-h  faith 
in  you  to  the  dust  of  dishonour, — but  before 
doing  so,  mark  you ! — it  would  be  as  well  to 
ask  M.  Yaudron  for  the  latest  news  of  his 
admirable  nephew  ! " 
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Her  eyes  dilated  witli  terror,  and  she 
repeated  the  words  after  me,  like  a  dull  child 
learning  some  difficult  lesson. 

^'  Ask  M.  Vaudron  for  the  latest  news  of 
his  nephew  ! " — and  her  very  lips  turned 
white  as  she  spoke — "  the  latest  news  of 
Silvion  !  You  know  it  then  ?  " — and  she 
turned  upon  me  with  a  gesture  of  imperial 
authority — '^  Tell  me  what  it  is  !  How 
dare  you  withhold  it  ?  Tell  me  instantly  I 
— for,  if  he  is  ill,  I  must  go  to  him, — if  he 
is  dead,  I  must  die  ! " 

I  laughed  savagely. 

'^  He  is  dead  to  you,  mademoiselle  !  "  I 
said.  "  But  otherwise,  he  is  alive  and  well, 
and  at  this  very  moment  he  is  probably  at 
his  holy  prayers !  He  has  entered  the 
priesthood  ! — and  by  that  simple  act,  has 
escaped  both  my  sword  and  your 
embraces ! " 

She  gave  a  smothered  cry — staggered 
and  seemed  about  to  fall, — I  caught  her  on 
my  arm,  and  she  leaned  against  me  strug- 
gling for  breath. 
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"  Silvion, — Silvion  a  priest !  "  slie  gasped. 
''  Oh  no  ! — not  after  all  his  promises  ! — it  is 
not — it  cannot  be  true  !  " 

"  Ask  the  cure,'^  I  said.  "  He  no  doubt 
has  the  news  by  this  time.  He  is  a  good 
man, — not  used,  like  his  nephew,  to  the 
telling  of  lies." 

She  put  away  my  supporting  arm  gently, 
yet  decidedly,  and  pressing  one  hand 
against  her  heart,  looked  me  full  in  the 
eyes. 

''How  do  you  know  this?"  she  asked. 
"  Why  should  you,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  be  the  first  to  tell  it  to  me  ?  " 

I  read  her  suspicions, — and  returned  her 
glance  with  one  of  the  utmost  scorn. 

''  You  distrust  my  word  ?  "  I  queried 
ironically.  "  Well,  perhaps  you  will  accept 
your  lover's  own  voucher  for  the  information. 
Here  it  is, — pray  read  it  for  yourself  and  be 
satisfied." 

And  drawing  from  my  pocket  the  letter 
I  had  received,  I  unfolded  it  and  spread  it 
open  on  the  table  before  her.     With  a  sharp 
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exclamation,  she  snatched  it  up  and  quickly 
perused  its  every  word, — then — oh  strange 
nature  of  woman  ! — she  covered  it  with 
passionate  kisses  and  tears. 

"  Good-bye,  Silvion  ! "  she  sobbed  softly. 
"  Good-bye,  my  love  ! — my  dearest  one  ! — 
good-bye  ! " 

Turning  to  me,  she  said,  while  the  drops 
still  rained  throuo^h  her  lashes — 

"  May  I  keep  this  letter  ? " 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  disdainfully, — 
her  melodramatic  sentimentality  filled  me 
with  abhorrence. 

''  Certainly,  if  you  choose  !  " 

"It  is  my  death-warrant,"  she  went  on 

quietly,  trying  to  steady  her  quivering  lips, 

"  and  it  is  signed  by  the  dearest  hand  in 

the   world  to  me  !     Oh,   I  shall  die   quite 

bravely    now ! — there   will   be   nothing   to 

regret,  even  as  there   is  nothing  to  hope. 

But,  Gaston,  you  are  very  cruel  to  me ! — 

you  are  not  like  your  old  kind  self  at  all. 

I  am  so  poor  and  slight   and  miserable  a 

thing — I  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be 
VOL.  II.  23 
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worth  your  while  to  judge  me  so  harshly. 
Never  mind — it  does  not  matter — T  shall  not 
trouble  you  long.  I  have  been  very  wicked, 
— yes — I  know  that, —  and  you,  Gaston,  you 
wish  me  to  be  punished  ?  Well  then,  does 
it  not  please  you  to  know  that  my  heart  is 
broken  ?    My  heart — my  heart ! — Silvion  ! " 

And,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
she  suddenly  turned  and  fled  from  the  room. 
I  heard  the  door  close  behind  her, — and  I 
thought  myself  alone.  Every  nerve  in  my 
body  pulsated  with  the  suppressed  excitement 
of  my  mind,  and,  leaning  one  hand  against 
my  hot  brows,  I  pressed  my  fingers  over  my 
eyes  to  try  and  shut  out  the  pale  green 
light  that  now  and  then  flashed  before  them, 
when  a  touch  on  my  shoulder  startled  me. 
I  looked  up, — Heloi'se  St.  Cyr  stood  beside 
me,  pale  and  grave  as  a  sculptured  nun,  and 
I  stared  at  her  in  vague  amazement. 

''  What  is  the  matter,  M.  Gaston  ? "  she 
inquired. 

I  forced  a  laugh. 

"  Matter,  Helo'ise  ?     Truly,— nothing  !  " 
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"  Nothing  I  ''  she  echoed  incredulously. 
'^Why,  then,  was  Pauline  in  tears?  She 
passed  me  just  now  without  a  word, — but  I 
heard  her  sobbing." 

I  met  her  questioning  gaze  unconcernedly. 

"  A  lover's  quarrel,  chere  Pallas  Athene  ! " 
I  said  lightly.  ^^  Have  you  never  heard  of 
such  things  ?  " 

A  frown  darkened  the  fairness  of  her 
classic  brows. 

'*  A  quarrel  on  the  eve  of  marriage  ? " 
she  queried  coldly.  "  It  seems  unnatural 
and  unlikely.  You  are  deceiving  me,  M. 
Gaston." 

I  smiled. 

**  Possibly  !  "  I  answered.  "  But  what 
would  you  ?  I  fancy  we  were  born  into  the 
world,  all  of  us,  for  the  singular  purpose  of 
deceiving  each  other  !  " 

Her  eyes  filled  with  a  vague  fear  and 
surprise. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  faltered 
nervously. 

"Do   not  ask  me,  Heloise ! "     And,  ad- 
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vancing  a  step  or  two,  I  caught  her  shrink- 
ing hand,  and  held  it  prisoned  in  my 
fevered  clasp.  *'  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I 
mean  !  I  do  not  know,  myself.  There  are 
certain  phases  of  feeling  and  passion — are 
there  not  ? — which  storm  the  soul  at  times, 
— we  are  shaken,  but  we  cannot  explain  the 
shock  even  to  our  innermost  consciences  ! 
Do  not  speak  to  me — do  not  look  at  me  ! — 
Your  eyes  would  draw  out  the  secret  of  a 
madman's  misery  !  Ask  your  own  heart  if 
there  are  not  strange  and  complex  emotions 
within  it,  as  in  mine,  which  have  never  been 
uttered,  and  never  will  be  uttered  !  If  we 
could  only  speak  frankly,  we  men  and 
women,  at  certain  moments  when  the  better 
part  of  us  is  paramount, — my  God  ! — if  we 
could  only  dare  to  be  ourselves,  who  knows  ! 
the  world  might  be  happier  ! " 

With  this  incoherent  outburst,  the  drift 
of  which  I  myself  scarcely  understood,  I 
hurriedly  kissed  the  hand  I  held,  released 
it,  and  left  her.  How  she  looked,  I  know 
not, — something  clamorous  and  wild  in  my 
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blood  warned  me  against  another  chance 
meeting  of  her  eyes  with  mine.  I  should 
have  caught  her  to  my  breast  and  frightened 
her  with  the  passion  of  my  embrace, — and 
yet — did  I  love  her  ?  I  cannot  tell, — I 
think  not.  It  was  only  the  indefinable 
attraction  of  her  personality  that  over- 
powered my  senses, — when  I  was  once 
away  from  her  and  outside  in  the  open  air, 
my  emotion  passed,  just  as  a  faintness  that 
has  been  brought  on  by  the  powerful  per- 
fume of  tropical  lilies  will  pass  in  the 
reviving  breath  of  a  cool  wind.  I  walked 
rapidly  homeward,  thinking  as  I  went  of 
the  morrow,  and  wondering  what  it  would 
bring  forth.  Either  Pauline  de  Charmilles 
would  be  mine,  or  she  would  not.  It  all 
seemed  to  rest  on  the  mere  turn  of  a  hair. 
For  in  my  condition  of  brain  nothing  in  the 
whole  world  appeared  decided,  because  the 
eventuality  of  death  was  always  present. 
I  calmly  considered  and  balanced  the  pro- 
bability that  Pauline,  now  knowing  the 
pusillanimous    part    her    lover   had   chosen 
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to  play,  might  kill  herself.  It  is  the 
common  way  out  of  a  love-clifficulty  with 
many  Frenchwomen.  Or — I  might  die  ! 
That  would  be  droll !  and  unexpected  too, — 
for  I  felt  life's  blood  beating  very  strong 
in  me,  and  I  had  now  something  to  live  for. 
I  considered  with  a  good  deal  of  self- con- 
gratulation, the  admirable  cunning  with 
which  I  had  managed  to  keep  the  secret 
of  my  growing  Absinthe-mania  from  my 
father  and  every  one  connected  with  me. 
True,  some  stray  remarks  had  been  made 
once  or  twice  on  a  certain  change  in  my 
looks,  but  this  was  chiefly  set  down  to  over- 
work. And  my  father  had  occasionally 
remonstrated  with  me  against  a  quick, 
querulous  impatience  of  temper  which  I 
frequently  displayed,  and  which  was  new 
to  my  disposition, — but  with  his  usual  good- 
nature, he  had  found  plenty  of  excuses  for 
me  in  the  contemplation  of  all  the  business 
I  had  successfully  got  through  during  his 
absence  in  England.  The  alteration  in  me 
was    really    almost    imperceptible    to    un- 
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suspecting  outsiders  ;    only  I  myself  knew 
how  complete  and  permanent  it  was. 

That  night, — the  night  before  my  wed- 
ding-day, I  drank  deeply  and  long  of  my 
favourite  nectar, — glass  after  glass  I  prepared, 
and  drained  each  one  off  with  insatiable  and 
ever-increasing  appetite, — I  drank  till  the 
solid  walls  of  my  own  room,  when  at  last 
I  found  myself  there,  appeared  to  me  like 
transparent  glass  shot  through  with  emerald 
flame.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  phantoms, 
— beautiful,  hideous,  angelic,  devilish, — I 
reeled  to  my  couch  in  a  sort  of  waking  swoon, 
conscious  of  strange  sounds  everywhere, 
like  the  clanging  of  brazen  bells,  and  the 
silver  fanfarronade  of  the  trumpets  of  war, — 
conscious  too  of  a  singular  double  sensation, — 
namely,  as  though  Myself  were  divided  into 
two  persons,  who  opposed  each  other  in  a 
deadly  combat,  in  which  neither  could 
possibly  obtain  even  the  merest  shadow- 
victory  !  It  was  a  night  of  both  horror 
and  ecstasy, — the  beginning  of  many  more 
such  nights, — and  though  I  was  hurried  to 
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and  fro  like  a  leaf  on  a  storm -wind,  among 
crowding  ghosts,  open  tombs,  smiling 
seraphs,  and  leering  demons,  I  was  perfectly 
content  with  the  spectral  march  of  my  ow^n 
brain-pageantry.  And  I  quite  forgot — as 
I  always  wish  to  forget — that  there  are 
fools  in  the  world  for  whom  heart-freezing 
Absinthe  has  no  charms,  and  who  therefore 
still  prate  like  children  and  idiots,  of  God 
and  Conscience  ! 
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V. 


My  marriage-morning  I — it  broke  out  of  the 
east  with  the  sweetest  forget-me-not  radiance 
of  blue  over  all  the  tranquil  skj.  rose 
early — I  was  aware  of  a  violent  throbbing  in 
my  temples, — and  now  and  then  I  was  seized 
with  a  remarkable  sensation,  as  though 
some  great  force  were,  so  to  speak,  being 
hurled  through  me,  compelling  me  to  do 
strange  deeds  without  clearly  recognizing 
their  nature.  I  took  a  long  walk  before 
breakfast,  but  though  the  air  and  motion 
did  me  some  amount  of  good,  I  nevertheless 
found  myself  totally  unable  to  resist  certain 
impulses  that  came  over  me, — as,  for  instance 
to  laugh  aloud  when  I  thought  of  that 
white  half-naked  witch  who  had  been  my 
chief  companion  in  the  flying  phantasmagoria 
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of  the  past  wild  night.     How  swiftly  she 
had  led  me  into  the  forgotten  abodes  of  the 
dead,  and  how  her  mere  look  and  sign  had 
sufficed  to  lift  the  covers  of  old  coffins  and 
expose   to  view   the   mouldering   skeletons 
within  ! — the  eyeless  skulls  that,  for  all  their 
lack  of  vision,  had  yet  seemed  to  stare  upon 
us  while  we  mocked  their  helpless  desola- 
tion !     Oh,  she  was  a  blithe  brave  phantom, 
that    Absinthe- witch    of   mine  ! — and    one 
thing  she  had  done  had  pleased  me  right 
well.     We  had  flown  through  the  dark,  she 
and  I,  on  green  outspread  wings,  and  find- 
ing   on    our   way   a    church-door    standing 
open,  we  had  entered  in.     There  we  had 
seen  silver  lamps  steadily  burning, — there 
we  had  heard  the  organ  pealing  forth  strange 
psalmody,  and  there   we   had   discovered  a 
priest    kneeling    on    the    altar-steps    with 
wondrous   Eafi'aelle-like   face    upturned   to 
the    shinino;    Host    above    him.     "  Silvion 
Guidel ! "    we    had  shrieked   loudly  in    his 
ears,     my     elfin-comrade     and     I — "Die, 
Silvion     Guidel !''      And     "Die,     Silvion 
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Guiclel  ! "  was  echoed  back  to  us  in  a 
thunder  of  many  voices, — while,  as  the 
chorus  smote  the  air,  lo  !  the  Host  vanished 
from  sight, — the  altar  crumbled  into  dust, — 
there  was  no  more  sign  of  salvation,  hope, 
or  rescue  for  that  criminal  there  who  dared 
to  kneel  and  pray, — there  was  nothing — 
nothing  but  the  yawning  blackness  of  an 
open  grave !  How  my  fair  witch  laughed 
as  she  pointed  to  that  dull  deep  hole  in  the 
ground ! — how  I  kissed  her  on  the  ripe  red 
lips  for  the  appropriateness  of  her  deathful 
suggestion  ! — how  I  toyed  with  her  fiery- 
gold  hair  ! — and  how  we  fled  off  again,  more 
swiftly  than  the  wind,  through  scenes  wilder, 
yet  not  so  haunting  to  the  memory !  My 
glorious  Absinthe-fairy ! — she  was  nearly 
always  with  me  now, — in  different  shapes, 
arrayed  in  different  hues,  but  always 
recognizable  as  a  part  of  me.  Her  whispers 
buzzed  continually  in  my  brain  and  I  never 
failed  to  listen  ; — and  on  this  particular 
morning — the  morning  of  my  intended 
marriage, — she  was  as  close  to  me  as  my  very 
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blood : — slie  clung  to  me,  and  I  made  no 
effort,  as  I  had  no  desire,  to  shake  her  off. 

Ten  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the 
civic  ceremony,  in  order  that  ample  time 
might  be  given  to  allow  the  religious  one 
to  take  place  before  noon.  Just  as  we  were 
about  to  start  for  the  scene  of  the  nuptials, 
my  father,  who  had  been  watching  me 
attentively,  suddenly  said — 

''  Gaston,  art  thou  well  ?  " 

I  looked  full  at  him  and  laughed. 

"  Perfectly  well,  mon  pere !  Why  ask 
such  a  question  ?  " 

"Your  eyes  look  feverish,"  he  answered, 
"  and  I  have  noticed  that  your  hand 
shakes.  If  you  were  not  my  son,  I  should 
say  you  had  been  drinking  !  " 

I  bit  my  lips  vexedly, — then  forced  a  smile. 

"  Merci !  But  cannot  you  allow  for  a 
little  unusual  excitement  on  one's  weddins^- 
day  ? " 

His  countenance  cleared,  and  he  laid  one 
hand  affectionately  on  my  shoulder. 

"  Of  course  !     Still — to  be  quite   honest 
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with  you,  Gaston,  I  must  say  I  have  lately 
observed  an  alteration  in  your  looks  and 
manner  that  does  not  bode  well  for  your 
health.  However,  no  doubt  a  change  of 
air  will  do  you  good.  A  month  in  Switzer- 
land is  a  cure  for  almost  any  ailing  man." 

Switzerland  !  I  laughed  again.  It  had 
been  settled  for  us  by  our  friends  that  we 
were  to  pass  our  honeymoon,  my  bride  and 
I,  by  the  shores  of  the  blue  romantic  lakes 
that  Byron  loved  and  sang  of.  I  had  never 
seen  the  splendour  of  the  snow-mountains, — 
I  have  never  yet  seen  them,  and  it  is  very 
certain  now  that  I  never  shall ! 

I  avoided  any  further  converse  with  my 
father,  and  was  glad  that  so  little  time  was 
left  us  for  the  chance  of  a  tete-d-tete. 
Punctual  to  the  hour  appointed,  we  drove 
to  the  De  Charmilles'  residence  and  found 
the  outside  of  the  house  lined  and  blocked 
with  carriages  ; — the  guests  were  arriving  in 
shoals.  We  entered  the  grand  drawing- 
room  ;  it  was  exquisitely  adorned  with 
palms    and    flowers,    and    for    one    dazed 
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moment    I    saw    nothing    but    a   whirl    of 
bright  faces,  and  magnificent  bouquets  tied 
with  floating    ends   of  white  and   coloured 
ribbon.     People  seized  my  hand  and  shook 
it  warmly  ; — I  heard  myself  congratulated, 
and   manaoi:ed   to   enunciate    a   few  formal 
replies.     Presently  I  came  face  to  face  with 
the  bridesmaids, — all  clad  in  palest  pink, — 
all  ready  for  the  church  ceremony,  which  to 
them,   as  women,  was   of  course  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  performance, — and  in 
the  centre  of  this  group  stood  Heloise  St. 
Cyr,    looking    strangely    pale   and    grave. 
Whether  it  was  the  pink  colour  of  her  robe, 
or  the  brilliant  tint  of  the  superb  roses  she 
carried,  I  could  not  then  decide,  but  certain 
it  was  that  I  had  never  seen  her  so  wan 
and  wistful-eyed,  and  as  I  gravely  saluted 
her,  I  wondered  whether    she    knew    any- 
thing,— whether  Pauline,  in  a  sudden  fit  of 
desperate  courage,  had  told  her  all  ?      An 
odd  fierce  merriment  began  to  take  hold  of 
me, — I   smiled   as  I  pressed  her  extended 
gloved  hand. 
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"  You  are  looking  lovely  as  usual, 
Heloise/'  I  said,  in  a  low  tone, — for,  indeed, 
her  fair  and  spiritual  beauty  exercised  over 
me  a  spell  of  mingled  fear  and  fascination, 
— "  but  are  you  not  somewhat  fatigued  ? " 

Her  eyes  rested  steadily  on  mine. 

"  No,"  she  replied  calmly  ;  "  I  am  only 
a  little  anxious  about  Pauline.  To  me,  she 
seems  very  ill." 

I  feigned  the  deepest  concern. 

''  Indeed  !     I  trust " 

She  swept  out  of  the  group  of  brides- 
maids and  beckoned  me  to  follow  her  apart. 
I  did  so. 

"  Something  terrible  has  happened, — I  am 
sure  of  it !  '\  she  said,  with  passionate  em- 
phasis. "  You  spoke  so  strangely  yester- 
day, and  she  has  wept  all  night.  Oh,  why 
— why  will  you  not  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  The 
child  is  afraid  of  you  ! " 

"  Pauline  afraid  of  me ! "  I  exclaimed, 
raising  my  eyebrows  in  simulated  amaze- 
ment. ''Eeally,  Heloise,  I  cannot  under- 
stands:  " 
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She  made  a  movement  of  impatience  and 
laid  her  bouquet  of  flowers  lightly  against 
her  lips. 

"Hush  !  we  cannot  speak  now, — it  is  too 
late  I  But — if  you  meditate  any  wrong  or 
cruelty  to  Pauline — well ! — God  may  forgive 
you,  but  /  will  not !  " 

Her  eyes  flashed  a  positive  menace, — she 
looked  empress-like  in  that  moment  of 
wrath,  and  my  admiring  glance  must  have 
told  her  as  much,  for  the  colour  crimsoned 
her  cheeks  to  a  deeper  hue  than  that  of  the 
red  roses  in  her  hand.  But  that  she  re- 
sented my  look  was  evident, — for  she  turned 
from  me  with  a  gesture  of  dislike  and  dis- 
dain, and  as  I  noted  her  proud  step  and 
mien,  a  sudden  ferocity  possessed  me.  A 
curse,  I  thought,  on  all  such  haughty, 
beautiful  women  who  dare  to  wound  with  a 
glance,  and  slay  with  a  smile !  Let  them 
learn  to  sufi'er  as  they  make  men  suS'er  ! — 
nothing  less  will  bring  down  their  wanton- 
ness or  impress  upon  their  arrogant  natures 
the  value  of  humility  !    I  walked  with    a 
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firm  step  up  to  the  table  where  the  civic 
authorities  were  ah^eady  seated  with  their 
books  and  pens,  and  gaily  shook  hands  with 
all  I  personally  knew.  M.  Yaudron  was 
of  course  not  present, — his  part  of  the 
business  was  to  be  transacted  at  the  church,, 
where  no  doubt  he  was  even  now  waiting. 
The  Comtesse  de  Charmilles  stood  near  me,. 
— there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  she,  like 
her  niece  Heloise,  looked  pale  and  anxious,, 
w^hile  in  her  smile,  as  she  saluted  me 
affectionately,  there  was  something  almost 
appealing.  The  Count  himself  had  left  the 
room  ;  naturally,  all  present  knew  hi& 
errand.  There  was  a  hush  of  expectation, — • 
the  bright  eyes  of  the  lovely  and  fashion- 
able women  assembled  were  turned  eagerly 
towards  the  door, — it  opened,  and  Pauline 
entered,  in  full  bridal  attire,  leaning  on  her 
father's  arm.  White  as  a  snowflake, — im- 
passive as  marble, — she  seemed  to  be  walk- 
ing in  her  sleep,  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy, 
— she   looked    neither  to  the  ris^ht  nor  to 

the   left, — she   returned   none    of    the  gay 
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greetings  of  her  friends,  wlio  recoiled  from 
her  in  evident  amazement  at  her  strange 
demeanour ; — once  or  twice  only  a  thin 
shadowy  smile  parted  her  lips,  and  she 
bowed  mechanically  as  though  the  action 
were  the  result  of  a  carefully  learned  lesson. 
On  she  came, — and  I  heard  whispered  ob- 
servations on  her  deadly  paleness ;  but  I 
was  too  busy  with  my  own  rising  frenzy  to 
heed  aught  else.  I  was  enraged ! — what 
business  had  she,  this  fair,  frail,  helpless- 
looking  girl,  to  come  to  me  as  though  she 
were  a  white  fawn  being  led  up  to  have 
its  tender  throat  slit  I — how  dared  she  j^^ost; 
before  me  like  a  statue  of  grief  with  that 
look  of  quenchless  unutterable  despair  frozen 
on  her  face ! — aye  ! — how  dared  she,  knowing 
herself  so  vile,  thus  mutely  invite  com- 
passion !  One  of  those  irresistible  sudden 
rushes  of  demoniacal  impulse  stronger  than 
myself  seized  me ; — I  felt  the  blood  surging 
in  my  ears  and  burning  at  my  fiuger-tips, — 
I  was  in  the  grasp  of  a  force  more  potent 
than  fire  to  destroy, — and  without  actually 
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realizing  quite  what  I  meant  to  do  or  to 
say,  I  waited  ;  waited,  till  the  stately  Comte 
de  Charmilles, —  proud  parent  !  —  reached 
me  where  I  stood, — waited,  till  he,  by  a 
gracefully  courteous  gesture,  appeared  to 
dumbly  present  me  with  my  bride  !  Then 
the  clamorous  devil  in  me  broke  loose  and 
had  its  way, — then,  yielding  to  its  subtle 
suggestion,  I  tasted  my  revenge ! — then,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  haughty 
old  aristocrat  blench  and  tremble  like  a  leaf 
in  the  wind,  as  he  met  my  coldly  scornful 
gaze  and  the  mockery  of  my  smile  !  Draw- 
ing myself  stiffly  erect  just  as  he  came 
within  an  arm's  length  of  me,  I  made  a 
distinct  and  decided  movement  of  rejection, 
— then,  raising  my  voice  so  that  it  might 
be  heard  by  all  present,  I  said  slowly  and 
with  studied  politeness — 

"M.  le  Comte  de  Charmilles,  I  am  sincerely 
sorry  to  give  you  pain  ! — but  truth  is  truth, 
and  must  sometimes  be  told,  no  matter  how 
disagreeable  I  In  the  presence  therefore  of 
these    our    relatives,    friends,    and   guests, 
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permit  me  to  return  your  daugliter  to  your 
paternal  care  ! — I,  Gaston  Beauvais,  refuse 
to  marry  her  !  " 

For  one  moment  there  was  a  horrified 
stillness, — the  old  Count  turned  a  ghastly 
white  and  seemed  paralyzed  —  Pauline 
moved  not  at  all.  Then  my  father's  clear 
voice  rang  through  the  hushed  room  sharply. 

"  Gaston,  art  thou  mad  !  " 

I  looked  at  him  calmly. 

'^  A^c  contraire,  I  am  quite  sane,  I  assure 
you,  mon  loere  !  I  repeat, — I  utterly  decline 
the  honour  of  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de 
Charmilles'  hand  in  marriao^c.  That  is 
all ! " 

Another  dead  silence.  Not  a  person  in 
the  room  stirred,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  me.  Every  one  seemed  stricken  with 
alarm  and  amazement,  save  Pauline  herself, 
who,  like  a  veiled  image,  might  have  been 
carved  in  stone  for  anv  siorn  of  life  she  o^ave. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  civic  authorities  turned 
round  from  the  table  on  which  the  books 
of  registration    lay  prepared.     He    was  an 
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old  man  of  punctilious  and  severe  manner, 
and  he  regarded  me  sternly  as  he  said — 

"  Upon  what  grounds  does  Monsieur 
Gaston  Beauvais  propose  to  break  his 
plighted  word  to  Mademoiselle  De  Char- 
milles  ?  He  should  state  his  reasons  as 
publicly  as  he  has  chosen  to  state  his 
withdrawal !  " 

I  looked  at  the  Count.  His  face  was 
flushed  and  he  breathed  heavily ;  I  saw  him 
nervously  press  his  passive  daughter's  arm 
closer  to  his  side. 

"  Yes  !  on  what  grounds  ? "  he  demanded 
thickly  and  hurriedly.  "  Truly  it  is  a 
question  that  needs  answering! — on  what 
OTounds  ?  " 

I  felt  rather  than  saw^  the  instinctive 
movement  of  the  whole  brilliant  assemblage 
of  guests  towards  me, — every  one  Avas  bend- 
ing forward  to  listen, — I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  pale  horrified  face  of  Heloise  St.  Cyr, 
and  just  then,  Pauline  raised  her  sorrowful 
blue  eyes  and  fixed  them  upon  me  with 
a  w^orld  of  silent  reproach  in   their  grief- 
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darkened  depths.  But  what  cared  I  for 
her  looks  ?  I  was  mad,  and  I  revelled  in 
my  madness  !  What  mattered  anything  to 
me  save  the  clutch  of  the  fiend  at  my 
throat — the  devil  that  compelled  me  to 
fling  away  every  thought  of  gentleness, 
every  merciful  and  chivah^ous  impulse  to 
the  winds  of  hell ! 

"  On  what  rounds  ?  "  I  echoed  bitterlv, 
''  Simply — dishonour ! — shame  !  Is  this  not 
enough  ?  Must  I  speak  still  more  plainly  ? 
Then  take  all  the  truth  at  once  ! — I  cannot 
accept  as  my  wife  the  cast- off  mistress  of 
Silvion  Guidel !  " 
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VI. 


The   blow   had    fallen   at    last,    and    with 
crushing  effect. 

"  Oh  vile  accusation  !  '*   cried  the  County 
shakinor     his     dausfhter     from     his     arm. 

o  o 

"  Pauline  !— Speak  !     Is  this  true  ? " 

Unsupported  she  stood,  and  feebly  raised 
her  hands,  clasping  them  together  as  though 
in  prayer  ;  a  strange  wild  smile  crossed  her 
pale  lips, — such  a  smile  as  is  sometimes  seen 
on  the  faces  of  the  dying ;  but  in  her  eyes> 
— beautiful  passionate  dark-blue  eyes  ! — the 
fatal  confession  of  her  misery  was  written. 
No  one  looking  upon  her  then  could  have 
doubted  her  guilt  for  an  instant.  In  a 
single  upward  despairing  glance  she  admitted 
everything, — her  lips  moved,  but  not  a  sound 
issued   from   them, — then,    all   silently,  as. 
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snow  slips  in  a  feathery  weiglit  from  the 
bending  branch  of  a  tree,  she  fell  prone,  like 
a  broken  flower.  A  tremulous  murmur  of 
compassion  rippled  through  the  room, — but 
nevertheless,  every  one  hung  back  from 
that  insensible  form, — aye,  every  one  ! — 
for  the  Comtesse  de  Charmilles  had  swooned 
in  her  chair,  and  it  was  more  comme  ilfaut 
to  minister  to  her,  the  blameless  wife  and 
respectable  matron,  than  to  the  wretched 
child  whose  disgrace  had  been  thus  publicly 
proclaimed !  Every  one  hung  back  did  I  say? 
No, — not  every  one ;  for  while  I  stood  gazing 
at  the  scene,  savagely  satisfied  at  the  havoc 
I  had  wrought,  Heloise  St.  Cyr  sprung- 
forward  like  an  enraged  pythoness,  her 
whole  form  quivering  with  wrath  and 
sorrow,  and  flinging  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  her  unconscious  cousin,  she  lifted 
her  partially  from  the  ground,  and  held 
her  to  her  breast  with  passionate  tender- 
ness. 

''Ldche ! "    she    cried,   flashing    her    in- 
dignant   eyes    full    ujjon    me,    while    the 
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scornful  word  from  lier   lips  whipt  me  as 
with    a    scourge.     "  Coward  !     Cruel,    vile 
coward  !     Shame  upon  you  ! — shame !     Oh, 
what  a  fine  boast  of  honour  you  can  make 
now,  to   think   you   have   cast   down  this 
poor  little  life  in  the  dust  and  blighted  it 
for  ever !     A  ivoman's  life  too  ! — a  life  that 
is   powerless   to   do   more   than   sufier   the 
wrongs   inflicted   upon   it   by   the   wanton 
wickedness   of    men  !      Pauline  !    Pauline  ! 
Look  at  me,  darling  !    Look  at  Heloise,  who 
loves  thee, — who  will  never  forsake  thee — 
pauvre,     ijauvre    petite !      Leave    her    to 
me  ! "  she  exclaimed  almost  fiercely  as  one 
of  the  younger  bridesmaids,  trembling  and 
tearful,  timidly  came  forward  to  volunteer 
her   assistance.     "  Leave    her — desert   her, 
as   every   one    will,    now    she    is    broken- 
hearted ;  it  is  the  way  of  the  world  !     Why 
•do  you  wait  here,  Gaston  Beauvais  ?  " — and 
her  contemptuous  glance  fell  so  witheringly 
upon  me,  that  for  the  moment  I  was  awed, 
and  the  hot  frenzy  of  my  brain  seemed  to 
grow   suddenly    stilled — *^You    have    done 
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your  pre-meclitatecl  work — go !  You  have 
had  vengeance  for  your  wrong — enjoy  it  I 
Had  you  been  a  true  man  you  would  have 
wreaked  your  wrath  on  the  chief  actor  in 
this  tragedy, — the  murderer,  not  the  victim  !  "^ 
She  paused,  white  and  breathless ;  then, 
seeming  to  summon  all  her  forces  together, 
she  continued  passionately,  ''  May  your 
wickedness  recoil  on  your  own  head  ! — may 
the  ruin  you  have  brought  on  others  come 
down  with  ten -fold  violence  upon  yourself  !— 
oh  !  may  God  punish  you  ! — He  must — He 
will — if  Heaven  holds  any  justice  !  "  She 
paused  again,  panting  excitedly,  and  one  of 
the  lady  guests  here  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Heloise  !  Heloise  !  Be  calm  —  be 
calm  ! " 

''  Calm !  "  she  echoed  with  a  wild  gesture. 
*^  How  can  I  be  calm  when  Pauline  may  be 
dead  !  Dead  ! — and  he — he  has  killed  her  I 
Oh,  Pauline,  Pauline  !  my  little  darliDg ! — 
my  pretty  one  ! — Pauline  !  "  And,  break- 
inir   into   sobs    and   tears,    she   kissed    her 
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cousin's  cold  hands  and  deatli-like  face  again 
and  again. 

Now  to  me,  all  this  disorder  and  excite* 
ment  presented  itself  merely  as  a  curious^ 
scene, — quite  stagey  in  fact,  like  a  "set"  from 
a  romantic  opera, — I  could  have  laughed 
aloud,  after  the  fashion  of  the  murderess 
Gabrielle  Bompard,  when  she  was  shown  the 
graphic  police-illustrations  of  her  own  crime^ 
— and  even  as  it  was,  I  smiled.  I  noticed 
several  people  looking  at  me  in  amazed 
disgust, — but  what  did  I  care  for  that !  The 
merest  soupgon  of  truth  always  disgusts 
society !  Meanwhile,  the  assemblage  had 
broken  up  in  entire  confusion, — every  one 
was  departing  silently  and  almost  as  if  by^ 
stealth.  The  civic  authorities  had  taken 
solemn  and  sympathizing  leave  of  the 
Comte  de  Charmilles,  who  sat  rigidly  erect 
in  an  arm-chair,  making  no  response  what- 
ever to  anything  that  was  said  to  him, — 
some  one  had  been  despatched  with  a 
message  to  the  cure,  M.  Vaudron,  to  inform 
him  that  the  ceremony  was  broken  off, — the 
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Comtesse  had  been  assisted  to  lier  apart- 
ment,— servants  were  now  lifting  the  in- 
sensible figure  of  Pauline  from  the  ground, — 
and  amid  it  all,  I  stood  quietly  looking  on, 
vaguely  amused  at  the  whole  performance. 
It  entertained  me  in  a  sort  of  dim  fashion 
to  observe  that  I  was  now  generally  avoided 
by  those  who  had  previously  been  eager  to 
•claim  acc[uaintance  with  me, — the  departing 
guests  made  me  no  salutation,  and  I 
appeared  to  be  held  in  sudden  and  singular 
-abhorrence.  What  a  droll  world,  I  thought  1 
Always  prating  about  morality, — and  yet 
when  a  man  makes  a  bold  stand  for 
morality  and  publicly  declares  he  will  not 
marry  a  woman  who  is  the  victim  of  an 
tsclandre,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  heartless 
wretch  and  cruel  barbarian !  Such  a  thing 
should  be  done  quite  quietly  and  privately, 
whispers  society.  Indeed !  Why  ?  How 
are  the  interests  of  "morality"  to  be  served 
by  hushing  such  matters  up  among  the 
exalted  few  ?  I  was  still  musing  on  this, 
imd  on  human  inconsistency  generally,  when 
my  father  touched  me  on  the  arm. 
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"  Come  away  from  this  liouse  of  afflic- 
tion," he  said  sternly.  "  Come  away  I 
Your  presence  here  now  is  nothing  but  an 
insult ! " 

How  fierce  the  fine  old.  man  looked,  to  be- 
sure  !  It  occurred  to  me  as  being  rather 
odd  that  he  should  seem  so  indignant ;  but 
I  followed  him  mechanically.  We  were 
just  about  to  leave  the  house,  when  a 
servant  ran  after  us  with  a  card  which  she- 
put  into  my  hands,  departing  instantly 
again  without  a  word.  A  challenge,  I 
thought  derisively  ! — who  was  there  in  all 
that  fashionable  crowd  of  men  that  would 
care  to  draw  a  sword  in  Pauline's  honour  ? 
No  one,  truly ;  for  the  card  simply  bore 
the  name  of  the  Comte  de  Charmilles,  with 
the  followino;  words  written  across  it  in 
pencil :  "I  request  that  Monsieur  Gaston 
Beauvais  will  call  upon  me  to-morrow  be- 
fore noon."  I  thrust  it  in  my  j^ocket,  and 
walked  after  my  father  who  had  preceded 
me,  and  who  was  now  waiting  impatiently 
for  me   outside   tlie  great  porte-cochere  of 
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the  Coimt's  residence,  keepiDg  his  head 
carefully  turned  away  from  the  gaze  of  the 
various  owners  of  the  departing  carriages, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to 
recognize  them  or  talk  with  them  of  what 
had  just  taken  place.  "When  I  joined  him, 
he  marched  on  stiffly  and  in  perfect  silence 
till  we  were  well  out  of  sight  of  everybody, 
— then  he  turned  round  upon  me  and  gave 
vent  to  a  short  sharp  oath, — his  eyes  glitter- 
ing and  his  lips  trembling. 

"Gaston,  you  have  behaved  like  a  villain  ! 
I  would  not  have  believed  that  my  son 
could  have  been  capable  of  such  a  coward's 
vengeance ! " 

I  looked  at  him,  and  shrugged  my  shoul- 
ders. 

''You  are  excited,  mon  perc !  What 
have  I  done  save  speak  the  truth,  and,  as 
the  brave  English  say,  shame  the  devil  ? " 

''  The  truth — the  truth !  "  said  my  father 
passionately.  ''Is  it  the  truth?  and  if  it 
is,  could  it  not  have  been  told  in  a  less 
brutal   fashion  ?     You    have    acted    like    a 
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fiend  ! — not  like  a  man  !  If  Silvion  Guidel 
be  a  vile  seducer,  and  that  jDoor  child 
Pauline  his  credulous,  ruined  victim,  could 
you  not  have  dealt  with  Mm  and  have 
spared  her  ?  God !  I  would  as  soon  wring 
the  neck  of  a  bird  that  trusted  me,  as  add 
any  extra  weight  to  the  sorrows  of  an 
already  broken-hearted  woman !  " 

Gallant  old  j^reux-chevalier  !  He  meant 
what  he  said,  I  knew, — and  I — I  had  been 
wont  to  share  his  sentiments,  not  so  very 
long  ago  !  But  I  said  nothing  in  response 
to  his  outburst ;  I  merely  hummed  the 
fragment  of  a  tune  under  my  breath,  my 
doing  so  causing  him  to  stare  at  me  in 
indignant  surprise. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  true  \ "  he  broke  forth 
iigain.  "  It  is  not  a  malicious  trumped-up 
lie  ? " 

"  As  I  heard  of  it  first  from  the  lips  of 
the  lady  concerned  in  it,  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  accuracy !  "  I  murmured  coldly. 

•'  Then  you  have  known  of  it  for  some 
time  ? " 
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I  bent  my  head  assentiDgly. 

"  Then  why  not  have  spoken  ? "  he  cried 
wrathfully.  ''  Why  not  have  told  me  ?' 
Why  not  have  done  everything, — anything, 
rather  than  proclaim  the  fact  of  the  poor- 
miserable  little  girl's  disgrace  to  all  the- 
world  ?  Why,  above  all,  did  you  not  chal- 
lenge Guidel  ? " 

"  I  was  prejDared  to  do  so  when  he  sud- 
denly left  for  Brittany,"  I  rejoined  tran- 
quilly ;  ''  and  once  there,  he  knew  how  to 
give  my  justice  the  slip ;  he  has  entered 
the  priesthood !  " 

**  By  Heaven,  so  he  has ! "  And  my 
father  struck  his  walking-stick  heavily  on 
the  ground.  "  Miserable  poltroon  ! — sancti- 
monious young  hypocrite ! " 

"I  am  glad,"  I  interrupted,  smiling 
slightly,  "  that  you  at  last  send  the  current 
of  your  wrath  in  the  right  direction !  It  is 
rather  unjust  of  you  to  blame  me  in  the 
affair " 

"  Parhleu !  you  are  as  much  a  villain  as 
he  !  "  exclaimed  my  father  fiercely.     "  Both 
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cowards  ! — both  selfishly  bent  on  the  ruin  of 
a  pretty  frail  child  too  weak  to  resist  your 
cruelty  !  Fine  sport,  truly  !  Bah  !  I  do 
not  know  which  is  the  worst  scelerat  of  the 
two  ! " 

I  stopped  in  my  walk  and  faced  him. 

"  Are  we  to  quarrel,  sir  ? "  I  demanded 
composedly. 

"  Yes  ! — we  are  to  quarrel !  "  he  retorted 
hotly.  "  There  is  something  in  my  blood  that 
rises  at  you ! — that  sickens  at  you,  though 
you  are  my  son  !  1  do  not  excuse  Guidel, — 
I  do  not  excuse  Pauline, — I  do  not  say  you 
could  have  married  one  who  by  her  own 
confession  was  dishonoured ; — but  I  do  say 
and  swear  that  in  spite  of  all,  you  could 
have  comported  yourself  like  an  honest  lad, 
and  not  like  a  devil  incarnate.  Who  set 
you  up  as  a  judge  of  justice  or  morality  "? 
What  man  is  there  in  the  world  with  such 
clean  hands  that  he  dare  presume  to  con- 
demn the  meanest  creature  living !  I  tell 
you  plainly  that,  after  your  conduct  of  to- 
day, the  same  house  cannot  hold  you  and 
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me  together  in  peace  ! — there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  that  we  must  part !  " 

*'  As  you  please ! "  I  answered  coldly. 
"  But  you  will  allow  me  to  remark  that  it 
is  very  curious  and  unreasonable  of  you  to 
find  such  fault  with  me  for  publicly  refusing 
to  marry  one  who  was  certainly  not  fit  to 
be  your  daughter,  or  to  inhabit  the  house 
where  my  mother  died." 

'*  Don't  talk  of  your  mother !  "  And  such 
a  sudden  fury  lighted  his  eyes  that  I  in- 
voluntarily recoiled.  ''  She  would  have 
been  the  first  to  condemn  your  behaviour 
as  cruel  and  unnatural.  She  had  pity, 
tenderness,  and  patience  for  every  suffering 
thing !  She  was  an  angel  of  grace  and 
charity !  You  cannot  have  much  of  her 
nature ;  and  truly  you  seem  now  to  have 
little  of  mine !  Some  strange  demon  seems 
to  inhabit  your  frame, — and  the  generous, 
warm-hearted  young  fellow  I  knew  as  my 
son  might  be  dead  for  aught  I  recognize 
of  him  in  you  !  I  do  not  condemn  you  for 
refusing  to  marry  Pauline  de  Charmilles, — I 
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condemn  you  for  tlie  manner  of  your  re- 
fusal !  Enough  ! — I  repeat,  we  must  part, — 
and  the  sooner  the  better !  I  could  not 
bear  to  meet  the  friends  we  know  in  your 
company  and  think  of  the  ruthless  barbarity 
you  have  displayed  towards  a  fallen  and 
utterly  defenceless  girl.  You  had  best 
leave  Paris  and  take  a  twelve-month's  so- 
journ in  some  other  land  than  this, — I  will 
place  plenty  of  cash  at  your  disposal.  It  is 
impossible  that  you  should  stay  on  here  after 
what  has  occurred  ; — mon  Dieu ! — a  mad- 
man,— a  drunkard, — a  delirious  ahsintJieur 
might  be  capable  of  such  useless  ferocity  ; — 
but  a  man  with  all  his  senses  about  him — 
pah  !  it  is  the  action  of  a  beast  rather  than 
of  a  rational,  reasoning  human  being  !  " 

I  made  no  reply.  The  words  "  a  delirious 
ahsintheur  might  be  capable  of  such  useless 
ferocity,"  reiterated  themselves  over  and 
over  again  in  my  ears,  and  caused  me  to 
smile !  Of  course  I  might  have  gone  on 
arguing  the  pros  and  cons  of  my  case  ad 
iiifinitum,  from  the  vantage-ground  of  that 
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particular  sort  of  moral  justice  I  had  chosen 
to  take  my  stand  upon, — but  I  was  not  in 
the  humour  for  it, — besides  which,  my  father 
was  too  indignant  to  be  argued  with. 

Arrived  at  our  own  house,  our  man- 
servant Dunois  greeted  us  with  a  surprised 
face,  and  the  information  that  the  curcy 
M.  Yaudron,  "looking  very  ill,"  was  wait- 
ing in  the  library. 

''  There  is  no  marriage  ?  "  he  questioned, 
gazing  at  us  open-eyed. 

"  None,  Dunois  !  "  returned  my  father 
sharply.  "  Mademoiselle  is  not  well ;  it  is 
postponed ! " 

Oh,  famous  old  courtier  !  He  would  tell 
a  lie  thus  to  his  own  servant,  just  to  shield 
a  woman's  reputation  a  moment  longer ! 
There  are  a  good  many  men  like  him ; — I 
used  to  be  of  a  similar  disposition  till  the 
*'  fairy  with  the  green  eyes "  taught  me 
more  worldly  wisdom  ! 

"  1  will  see  poor  Vaudron  alone,"  he  said, 
addressing  me  stiffly  as  Dunois  retired. 
*'  His  grief  must  be  beyond  expression, — and 
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he  can  dispense  with  more  than  one  witness 
of  it." 

I  bowed, — and  ascended  the  staircase 
leisurely  to  my  own  room.  Once  shut  in 
there  alone,  I  was  seized  with  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  laughter !  How  absurd  it 
all  seemed  !  What  a  triumph  of  bathos ! 
To  think  of  all  those  fine  birds  of  Parisian 
society  flocking  to  see  a  grand  wedding, 
and  coming  in  for  a  great  scandal  instead  ! 
And  the  pride  of  the  De  Charmilles  ! — w^here 
was  it  now  ?  Down  in  the  dust ! — down, 
down  like  the  lilies  of  France,  never  to 
bloom  white  and  untarnished  again  !  What 
a  terrified  fool  the  old  Count  had  looked 
when  I  made  my  formal  rejection  ! — and  as 
for  Pauline — she  was  not  Pauline  ! — she  was 
a  ghost ! — a  spectre  without  feeling,  voice, 
or  voluntary  movement !  All  the  life  she 
had  was  in  her  eyes, — great  reproachful  blue 
eyes  ! — they  haunted  me  like  twin  burning 
sapphires  hung  in  a  vault  of  darkness  ! 

Sitting  listlessly  in  an  arm-chair  at  my 
window,  I  looked   out,  doing  nothing,  but 
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simply  thinking,  and  trying  to  disentangle 
the  throno^ino;  imao:es  that  rose  one  after 
the  other  with  such  confusing  haste  in  my 
brain.  I  wondered  what  my  father  and 
old  Vaudron  were  talking  about  below ! 
Me  ?  Yes  ! — no  doubt  they  were  shaking 
their  grey  heads  mournfully  over  my  strange 
waywardness !  Smiling  at  the  idea,  I  shut 
my  eyes — and  straightway  saw  a  wealth  of 
green  and  gold  and  amber  flame — waves  of 
colour  that  seemed  to  rise  heavingly  towards 
me,  while  faces,  lovelier  far  than  mortal 
ones,  floated  forth  and  smiled  at  me  in  wise 
approval  of  all  that  I  had  done  !  Opening 
my  eyes  again,  I  gazed  into  the  street, — the 
people  passed  hither  and  thither, — jingling 
trams  ran  by  w^ith  their  human  freight  to 
and  fro, — the  soft  young  foliage  of  the  trees 
shimmered  in  the  bright  sun, — it  was  the 
perfect  ideal  of  a  mari^iage-day  !  And  in 
my  heart  of  hearts  a  wondrous  wedlock  was 
consummated, — an  indissoluble  union  with 
the  fair  wild  Absinthe- witch  of  my  dreams  ! 
— she  and  she  alone  should  be  part  of  my 
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flesli  and  blood  from  henceforth,  I  swore  ! — 
why,  even  the  words  of  the  marriage -ritual 
could  be  made  to  serve  our  needs  !  "  Those 
whom  God  hath  joined  let  no  man  put 
asunder  !  "  God — or  Chance  !  They  are 
both  one  and  the  same  thing — to  the  Ah- 
sintheur ! 

Watching  the  street  with  drowsy  unin- 
telligent eyes  I  presently  saw  my  father 
and  M.  Vaudron  come  out  of  the  house  and 
cross  the  road  together.  The  old  cures 
head  was  bent, — he  appeared  to  walk  with 
difficulty,  and  he  was  evidently  more  than 
half  supported  by  my  father's  stalwart  arm. 
Eespectable  old  fellows  both — with  warm 
hearts  and  clear  consciences  ! — wonderful ! 
It  seemed  so  absurd  to  me  that  any  one 
should  try  to  lead  an  un  corrupt  life  in  such 
a  corrupt  world  !  What  was  the  use  of  it  ? 
Was  there  any  possible  end  but  death  to  all 
this  aggressive  loving-kindness  and  charity 
towards  one's  fellow-men  ?  Yet  a  faint 
sense  of  admiration  stirred  me,  as  I  looked 
after   the   slowly  retreating  figures   of  the 
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two  old  friends  ;  and  a  lingering  regret  just 
touched  my  heart  as  with  a  pin's  prick  to 
think  that  my  father's  indignation  should 
have  made  him  resolve  to  send  me  from 
him  so  suddenly.  Not  only  was  I  sorry  to 
lose  his  always  agreeable  and  intellectual 
companionship, — I  felt  instinctively  that 
when  T  bade  him  farewell,  I  should  also  bid 
farewell  to  the  last  link  that  held  me  to 
the  rapidly  vanishing  shadow  of  honour. 

Tired  of  the  whirling  confusion  of  my 
thoughts,  I  shut  my  eyes  once  more,  and 
allowed  my  senses  to  slip  into  the  spectral 
land  of  visions, — and  my  brain- wanderings 
took  me  so  far,  that  when  I  started  back  to 
common-place  reality  at  last,  I  was  in  total 
darkness.  I  had  not  been  asleep — that  I 
knew  well  enough  ! — but  I  had  been  actively 
dreaming, — and  the  afternoon  was  over. 
Night  had  descended  upon  me  all  unawares, 
— and  suddenly  seized  with  a  nervous  terror 
at  the  silence  and  obscurity  of  my  room,  I 
groped  about  for  matches,  trembling  like 
a  leaf,  and  afraid  of  I  knew  not  what.     Not 
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findino'  what  I  souo;ht,  and  unable  to  resist 
the  fantastic  horror  of  myself  that  had 
stolen  over  me,  I  flung  open  the  door 
wildly,  and  to  my  intense  relief,  admitted 
a  flood  of  light  from  the  gas-lamps  in  the 
outer  hall.  Just  as  I  did  so,  my  father  s 
voice  cried  suddenly — 

"  Gaston  !  Gaston  !  " 

He  had  come  back  then,  I  mused  hazily. 
What  did  he  want  me  for, — me,  the  *  pariah' 
of  Parisian  society,  rejected  because  1  had 
dared  to  make  a  woman's  vice  public  ! 
My  mouth  was  parched  and  dry — I  could 
not  answer  him  immediately. 

"  Gaston  !  Gaston  !  "  he  called  for  the 
second  time,  and  there  was  a  sharp  ring  of 
pain  in  his  tone. 

Without  reply,  I  descended  the  stairs, — 
entered  the  library, — and  there,  to  my 
amazement,  came  face  to  face  with  Heloi'se 
St.  Cyr !  Pale,  impassioned,  wondrously 
beautiful  in  grief,  she  stood  beside  my 
father  whose  face  was  full  of  grave  and 
pitying  sympathy, — great  tears  were  in  her 
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eyes, — and  as  soon  as  she  saw  me  she  gave 
me  no  time  to  speak,  but  sprang  forward, 
extending  her  hands  appealingly. 

"  Oh,  M.  Gaston,  help  me !  "  she  cried 
sobbingly.  *^  Help  me — and  I  will  forgive 
all  your  cruelty  to  poor  Pauline !  only  help 
me  to  find  her  ! — she  has  left  us  ! — she  has 
gone  !  — and  we  know  not  where  !  " 
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VII. 

I  GAZED  at  her  a  moment  in  blank  silence ; 
— then,  remembering  that  she,  even  she,  was 
the  same  fair  woman,  who  had  but  lately 
cursed  me, — I  rallied  my  forces  and  smiled 
a  little. 

*'Gone!"  I  echoed.  '' Bien !  I  fail  to 
see  what  difficulty  you  can  possibly  have  in 
tracing  her,  mademoiselle  !  She  has  only 
fled  to  her  lover  !  " 

As  I  said  this  with  freezing  tranquillity, 
Heloise  suddenly  gave  way,  and,  breaking 
into  smothered  sobbing,  hid  her  face  on  my 
father's  arm. 

"  Oh,  I  hope,"  she  cried  piteously.  "  I 
hope  God  is  more  merciful  than  man  !  Oh, 
what  shall   I   do,  what   shall   I   do  !     My 
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poor,  poor  Pauline  ! — alone  at  night  in 
Paris ! — such  a  little,  soft,  timid  thing  !  Oh, 
cruel,  cruel !  She  would  never  go  to  Sil- 
vion  Guidel,  now  he  has  become  a  priest — 
never  ! — and  see — see.  Monsieur  Beauvais, 
what  she  has  written  here," — and,  address- 
ing herself  to  my  father,  she  drew  from  her 
bosom  a  little  crumpled  note  and  unfolded 
it.  ''  I  had  left  her,"  she  sobbed,  "  lying  on 
her  own  bed,  after  we  had  carried  her 
upstairs  in  her  swoon, — and  when  I  came 
back  after  attending  to  my  aunt,  who  is 
very,  very  ill,  she  had  gone  !  Her  bridal 
dress  was  thrown  aside, — she  had  not  taken 
one  of  her  jewels, — and  I  do  not  think  she 
had  any  money.  Only  a  little  black  dress 
and  cloak  and  hat  were  missing  from  her 
wardrobe, — and  this  letter  I  found  on  her 
table.  In  it  she  says  " — here  Heloise  tried 
to  master  her  tears,  and,  steadying  her 
voice,  she  read — "  '  Try  to  forgive  me,  darling 
Helo'ise  ;  you  are  so  good  that  you  will  even 
pity  those  who  are  wicked.  Never  think 
of   me    again    except   when    you   say   your 
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prayers, — then  ask  God  just  once  to  be  kind 
to  your  little  Pauline. 

My  father's  old  eyes  brimmed  over  ; — his 
heart  was  touched,  but  not  mine  !  I  sat 
down  leisurely,  and  looked  on  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  a  cynical  critic  looks  on  at  a 
new  play. 

^'  Poor  child — poor  child  !  "  murmured 
my  father  huskily ;  then  he  turned  towards 
me.  *'  Have  you  nothing  to  say,  Gaston  ? — 
no  suggestion  to  make  ?  " 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

*'  Absolutely  I  am  powerless  in  the 
matter  ; "  I  said  coldly.  "  I  am  in  a  very 
peculiar  position  myself, — a  position  which 
neither  you  nor  Mademoiselle  St.  Cyr  seem 
at  all  to  recognize.  I  am  a  wronged  man, — 
yet  I  receive  not  the  slightest  sympathy  for 
my  wrong, — all  the  compassion  and  anxiety 
being,  oddly  enough,  bestowed  on  the  per- 
petrators of  the  injury  done  to  me,  I 
confess,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  present  denouement ! " 

Heloise  looked  straight  at  me,  and  then, 
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suddenly  approaching  me,  laid  her  hand  on 
my  arm. 

"  After  all,  did  you  never  love  Pauline  ?  " 
she  asked. 

At  this  question  my  blood  rose  to  fever- 
heat,  and  I  spoke,  scarcely  knowing  what  I 
was  saying. 

"  Love  her  !  "  I  cried.  "  I  loved  her 
with  such  a  passion  as  she  never  knew  !  I 
hallowed  her  with  a  worship  such  as  she 
never  dreamt  of!  She  was  evervthinor  to 
me — life,  soul,  hope,  salvation  ! — and  you  ask 
me  if  I  loved  her  !  Oh,  foolish  woman  I  you 
cannot  measure  the  love  I  had  for  her ! — 
such  love  that  once  betrayed,  must  and  ever 
will,  turn  to  loathing  for  its  betrayer  !  " 

My  father  looked  startled  at  this  sudden 
outburst  of  feeling  on  my  part, — but 
Heloise  did  not  flinch.  Her  grey  eyes 
shone  upon  me  through  the  mist  of  tears 
as  steadfastly  as  stars. 

'*  Such  love  is  not  love  at  all ! "  she  said. 
"  It  is  selfishness  ; — no  more  !  The  injury 
done  to  you  appears  all  paramount, — you 
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have  no  thought,  no  pity  for  the  injury 
done  to  her.  The  world  is  still  open  to 
you ;  but  on  her  it  is  shut  for  ever.  You 
may  sin  as  she  has  sinned,  without  even  the 
plea  of  an  overwhelming  passion  to  excuse 
you,- — and  society  will  not  turn  its  back  on 
you !  But  it  will  scorn  her  for  the  evil  it 
endures  in  you  and  in  all  men  !  Such  is 
humanity's  scant  justice  !  If  you  had  ever 
loved  her  truly,  you  would  have  forgotten 
your  own  wrong  in  her  misery  ;  you  would 
have  raised  her  up,  not  crushed  her  down 
lower  than  she  already  was ;  you  would 
have  saved  her,  not  destroyed  her  I  I 
warned  you  long  ago  that  she  was  a 
creature  of  impulse,  too  young  and  too 
inexperienced  to  be  certain  of  her  own  mind 
in  the  perplexities  of  love  or  marriage ;  but 
you  paid  no  heed  to  my  warning.  And 
now,  she  is  ruined, — desolate  ! — a  mere  child 
cast  out  on  the  cruel  wilderness  of  Paris 
all  alone  ; — think  of  it,  Gaston  Beauvais  ! 
— think  of  it  ! — and  take  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  you  have  had  your  miserable 
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revenge    to    the    uttermost    end    of    man's 
cowardice  ! " 

Every  word  fell  from  her  lips  with  a  quiet 
decisiveness  that  stung  me  in  spite  of  my 
enforced  calm ;  but  I  restrained  myself,  and 
when  she  had  finished  speaking,  I  simply 
bowed  and  smiled. 

"  Your  brave  and  eloquent  words,  made- 
moiselle, make  me  regret  that  I  was  so 
unwise  as  to  love  your  cousin  instead  of 
yourself  !  It  was  a  serious  mistake  ! — for 
both  of  us,  perhaps  !  " 

She  drew  back,  —  the  colour  flushing 
proudly  to  her  cheeks, — and  her  look  of 
indignation,  surprise,  reproach,  and  anguish 
dazzled  and  confounded  me  for  an  instant. 
What  chance  arrow  had  sped  to  its  mark 
now  ?  I  wondered  vaguely, — I  had  nigh 
insulted  her  by  my  remark, — and  yet  grief 
expressed  itself  in  her  eyes  more  than  anger. 
Had  she  ever  cared  for  me  ? — Not  possible  ! 
she  had  always  mistrusted  me, — and  now 
she  hated  me  !  With  supreme  disdain,  she 
turned  from  me  to  my  father. 
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*'  I  must  go  home  now,  Monsieur 
Beauvais" — she  said  quietly  and  with 
dignity — "  I  have  come  here  on  a  useless 
errand  I  see  !  Will  you  take  me  to  the 
carriage  ? — it  is  in  waiting.  My  uncle  does 
not  yet  know  of  Pauline's  flight  ;  we  are 
afraid  to  tell  him  ; — and  we  thought — my 
aunt  and  I— that  perhaps  you  might  help 

us  to  some   clue ^'    She  hesitated,  and 

nearly  broke  down  again. 

"  My  dear  girl  " — returned  my  father, 
hastily  offering  her  his  arm  in  obedience  to 
her  mute  sign — "  be  certain  that  if  I  hear 
the  slightest  rumour  that  may  lead  you  on 
the  right  track,  you  shall  know  it  at  once. 
I  will  make  every  possible  private  inquiry ; — 
alas,  alas  !  what  an  unfortunate  day  it  was 
for  everybody  when  that  nephew  of  my  poor 
old  friend  Vaudron  came  to  Paris  !  Who 
would  have  thought  it  !  Vaudron  is  broken- 
hearted ;  he  would  as  soon  have  believed  in 
an  angel  turning  traitor,  as  that  his  favourite 
Silvion  would  have  been  guilty  of  such 
deception  and  cruelty.      But  whatever  his 
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grief,  I  know  he  will  assist  us  in  the  search 
for  Pauline  ;  that  you  may  be  sure  of.  Try, 
try  to  take  comfort,  my  dear  ;  you  must  not 
give  way.  There  is  always  the  hope  that 
the  poor  child  may  be  terrified  at  her  sudden 
loneliness,  and  may  write  to  you  and  tell 
you  where  she  is." 

Thus  talking,  he  led  her  out  of  the  room, — 
she  passed  me  without  acknowledging  my 
presence  by  the  slightest  gesture  of  farewell ; 
and  I  waited,  sitting  near  the  table  and 
turning  over  the  newspapers,  till  I  heard  the 
carriage  drive  away,  and  my  father's  return- 
ing steps  echoed  slowly  along  the  hall.  He 
entered  the  room,  sat  down,  and  was  silent 
for  many  minutes.  I  felt  that  he  was 
looking  at  me  intently.  Presently  he  said 
with  some  sharpness — 

"  Gaston !  " 

''  Sir  ?  " 

"  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  evil  you  have 
done  ? " 

I  smiled. 

*'  Really,  mon  pere,  you  talk  as  if  I  were 
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the  only  criminal  in  the  matter  !     There  are 
others " 

"  And  they  are  punished  !  "  he  declared 
passionately.  "  Punished  more  bitterly 
than  most  people  are  for  their  misdeeds  ; 
and  the  heaviest  punishment  has  fallen  on 
the  weakest  offender,  thanks  to  you  !  As  for 
Silvion  Guidel,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  he 
is  a  prey  to  the  deepest  remorse  and  misery !  " 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  I  queried  languidly, 
without  raising  my  eyes.  ''  Now  1  should 
fancy  he  finds  quite  sufficient  atonement  for 
liis  sins  in  the  muttering  of  an  '  Ave '  or  a 
*  Pate7^-noster.'  " 

"I  tell  you  he  suffers!"  and  my  father 
struck  his  hand  emphatically  on  the  table, — 
"  I  have  studied  his  nature,  and  I  know  he 
has  the  scholar's  mind, — the  subtle  and  self- 
tormenting  disposition  which  is  always  a 
curse  to  its  owner  !  He  has  behaved  like 
a  coward  and  a  villain,  and  he  knows  it  ! 
But  you, — you  also  have  beliaved  like  a 
coward  and  a  villain,  and  you  do  not  seem 
to  know  it !  " 
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"  No  !  —  you    are    right ;  "    I    responded 
calmly.     "  I  do  not !  " 

"  Dieu !  Have  you  no  heart  ?  " 
"  None  !  "  and  I  fixed  my  eyes  quietly 
upon  him.  "  How  should  you  expect  it  ? 
I  gave  what  heart  I  had  to  my  betrothed 
wife,  and  she  has  killed  it.  It  is  stone 
dead  !  I  forget  that  it  ever  existed  !  Pray 
do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  of  the  matter, 
mon  pere ;  I  am  perfectly  content  to  leave 
Paris  for  a  time  as  you  suggest, — indeed 
I  think  the  plan  an  admirable  one.  It  will 
certainly  be  best  that  I  should  remove  my 
presence  from  you,  and  from  all  to  whom 
I  have  suddenly  become  obnoxious.  But, 
before  we  part,  I  will  ask  you  to  remember, 
first, — that  I  have  never  wilfully,  through  all 
my  life,  given  you  a  moment's  cause  for 
pain  or  reproach, — and  secondly,  that  in  this 
rupture  of  a  marriage  which  was  to  have 
been  the  completion  of  life's  happiness  for 
me,  I  am  guiltless  of  anything  save  a  desire 
to  wreak  just  punishment  on  the  betrayers 
of    my    honour.       Thirdly,    that    the    only 
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offence  you  can  charge  against  me  is,  a 
want  of  sympathy  with  a  dishonoured 
woman,  who  has  not  only  confessed,  but 
almost  glories  in  her  dishonour  ! " 

With  that,  I  saluted  him  profoundly  and 
left  him  to  his  own  reflections.  I  had  shown 
no  heat — I  had  displayed  no  temper — I 
had  stated  my  case  with  the  coolest  logic, — 
thelogic  of  anahsintheur !  But  once  up  again 
in  the  solitude  of  my  own  room  with  the 
door  shut  fast,  I  laughed  aloud  and  bitterly 
at  the  persistent  and  ridiculous  wrong- 
sidedness  with  which  everybody  insisted  on 
viewing  the  whole  affair.  All  the  pity  was 
for  Pauline !  and  yet  people  would  go  on 
prating  about  'morality  !'  Judged  strictly, 
Pauline  de  Charmilles  had  not  a  shadow  of 
defence  on  her  side  ;  but  because  she  was 
young,  beautiful,  and  a  woman,  her  fate 
excited  sympathy.  Had  she  been  ugly  and 
misshapen,  she  might  have  been  scourged 
and  driven  from  pillar  to  post  till  she  died 
of  sheer  exhaustion  for  aught  any  one  would 
have  cared  !     We  are  most  of  us  ruled  by 
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the  flesh  and  the  devil ;  and  very  few  of  us 
have  any  real  conception  of  justice. 

But  do  not  imagine,  good  friends,  that 
I,  a  confirmed  drinker  of  Absinthe,  want  to 
be  moral !  Not  I !  I  should  win  scanty 
attention  from  some  of  you,  if  I  did  !  I 
only  observe  to  you,  en  passant,  that,  con- 
sidering how  the  barriers  between  vice  and 
virtue  are  being  fast  broken  down  in  all 
great  "  civilized "  countries  ;  how,  even  in 
eminently  virtuous  and  respectable  "Albion," 
women  of  known  disreputable  character  are 
allowed  to  enter  and  mix  with  the  highest 
aristocratic  circles, — and  how  it  will  most 
probably  soon  be  necessary  to  establish  in 
church-going  London  and  under  the  very 
nose  of  good  Mrs.  Grundy,  a  recognized 
demi'Tnonde  after  the  fashion  of  my  dear 
Paris. — in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  I  say, 
surely  it  is  time  to  leave  off  sermonizing 
about  dull  household  virtues ! — an  age  of 
Realism  and  Zola  has  no  time  for  them  ! 
But  whatever  you  may  think  of  my  opinions, 
— opinions  born  of  blessed  Absinthe  ; — sit  in 
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judgment  on  yourselves,  my  readers,  before 
you  venture  to  judge  me !  Believe  me,  I 
used,  like  many  other  young  men,  to  have 
my  ideals  of  greatness  and  goodness  ;  the 
beautiful,  the  mystical,  the  impersonal  and 
sublime  had  attractions  for  my  spirit ;  but 
the  wise  "  green  fairy  "  has  cured  me  of  this 
unworldly  foolishness.  Formerly,  I  loved 
to  read  noble  poetry  ;  I  could  lose  myself 
in  inward  communion  with  the  divine  spirit 
of  Plato,  and  other  thinkers  grand  and  true 
as  he, — but  now  ! — now,  I  grin  in  company 
with  the  "  educated "  masses  over  the 
indecent  wit  of  the  cheap  Paris  press, — now, 
like  "  un  vrai  absintheur  "  I  enjoy  a  sneer 
at  virtue, — now,  like  many  of  my  class  who 
wdsh  to  "go  with  the  time,"  I  fling  a  stone 
or  a  handful  of  mud  at  any  one  presuming 
to  live  a  cleaner  and  greater  life  than  his 
fellows.  I  am  one  of  your  "  newer  "  genera- 
tion, you  poor  old  world  ! — the  generation 
under  which  you  groan  as  you  roll  silently 
on  in  your  fate-appointed  orbit ;  the  genera- 
tion of  brute- selfishness,  littleness,  and  god- 
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lessness, — the  generation  of  the  finite  Ego 
opposed  to  infinite  Eternities  !  I  please 
myself  in  the  way  I  live  ;  I  am  answerable 
to  none  other  !  And  yon,  dear  reader, 
whose  languid  eyes  rest  carelessly  on  this 
printed  page, — entre  nous  soit  dit ! — do  not 
you  follow  the  same  wise  rule  ?  Is  not  your 
every  thought,  idea,  and  plan,  however 
much  it  may  at  first  seem  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  really  for  your  own  ultimate  interest 
and  good  ?  Of  course !  Excellent !  Let 
us  then  metaphorically  shake  hands  upon 
our  declared  brotherhood, — for  though  you 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  highly  respectable, 
while  I  am  all  together  disreputable, — though 
you  may  be  everything  that  society  approves, 
while  I  am  an  absinthe-drinking  outcast 
from  polite  life,  a  skulking  pariah  of  the 
slums  and  back  streets  of  Paris,  we  are  both 
at  one — yes,  my  dear  friend,  I  assure  you, — 
entirely  at  one  ! — in  the  worship  of  Self ! 
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VIII. 

Next  day  I  remembered  I  had  a  visit  to 
make.  The  Comte  de  Charmilles  expected 
me  to  call  upon  him  before  noon.  I  meant 
to  go,  of  course  ;  I  had  no  wish  to  dis- 
appoint him  !  I  was  prepared  for  a  stormy 
scene  with  him  ;  I  could  already  picture  the 
haughty  old  aristocrat's  wounded  pride  and 
indignation  at  the  dishonour  brought  on 
his  name, — but  I  could  not  quite  imagine 
what  he  would  be  likely  to  say.  Certes,  he 
could  not  excuse  his  daughter  or  her  partner 
in  iniquity  ;  he  might  pour  out  his  wrath 
upon  me  for  making  the  affair  public  to  all 
his  friends  and  acquaintance,  but  that  would 
be  the  utmost  he  could  do.  I  determined 
to  hear  him  out  with  the  utmost  patience 
and  courtesy, — my  quarrel  was  not  with  him, 
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— he  had  never  given  me  offence,  save  by 
his  stupid  Eoyalist  tendencies  and  bigoted 
Catholicism, — and  it  was  quite  enough  for 
me,  a  nineteenth  century  Eepublican,  to 
have  lowered  his  pride  and  broken  it, 
— I  wanted  nothing  more  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned !  Before  starting  on  my 
ceremonious  errand,  I  packed  a  few  clothes 
and  other  necessaries  in  my  portmanteau 
ready  for  immediate  departure  from  home, 
and  this  done,  I  went  in  search  of  my  father. 
He  was  just  preparing  to  leave  the  house 
for  his  usual  duties  at  the  Bank,  and  he 
looked  fao-ored  and  wearied.  He  lifted  his 
eyes  and  regarded  me  steadily  as  I 
approached  him, — his  lips  quivered,  and, 
suddenly  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
he  said — 

"  Gaston,  it  goes  to  my  old  heart  to  part 
with  you  ! — for  I  love  you  !  But  something 
has  embittered  and  crossed  your  once  sweet 
and  generous  nature  ;  and  though  I  have 
thought  about  it  anxiously  all  night,  I  have 
still  come  to  the  same  conclusion, — namely, 
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that  it  will  be  best  for  us  both  that  we 
should  separate  for  a  time,  especially  under 
the  unhappy  circumstances  that  have  just 
taken  place.  The  whole  position  is  too 
painful  for  everybody  concerned !  And  I 
am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  suffering 
you  have  personally  undergone  has  been, 
and  is,  of  a  nature  to  chafe  and  exasperate 
your  feelings.  Change  of  scene  and  different 
surroundings  will  do  much  for  you,  mon 
gargon, — and  this  miserable  esclandre  will 
possibly  die  out  during  your  absence. 
Choose  your  own  time  for  going " 

"I  have  chosen  it" — I  interrupted  him 
quietly — "  I  shall  leave  you  to-day." 

An  expression  of  sharp  pain  contracted 
his  fine  old  features  for  a  moment, — then 
apparently  rallying  his  self-possession,  he 
returned — 

"  Soit !  It  is  perhaps  best  !  You  will 
find  a  note  from  me  in  your  desk  in  the 
library  ;  I  have  thought  it  wisest  to  give 
you  at  once  a  round  sum  sufficient  for 
present  needs.     Your  share  in  the  Bank  as 
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my  partner  naturally  continues, — and  shall 
be  religiously  set  aside  for  your  use  on  your 
return.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
any  idea  of  a  destination, — I  should  suggest 
your  visiting  England  for  a  time.'* 

I  smiled. 

"  Thanks  !  I  am  too  truly  French  in  my 
sympathies  to  care  for  the  British  climate. 
No  ! — if,  like  a  new  Cain,  I  am  to  be  a 
vao^abond  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  will 
wander  as  far  as  my  fancy  takes  me ; 
Africa,  far  exemple^  presents  boundless 
forests,  where,  if  one  chose,  one  could 
almost  lose  one's  very  identity !  " 

My  father's  eyes  flashed  a  keen  and 
sorrowful  reproach  into  mine. 

''  Mon  fils,  why  speak  so  bitterly  ?  Is  it 
necessary  to  add  an  extra  pang  to  my 
grief  ? " 

A  sudden  impulse  moved  me  to  softer 
emotion, — taking  his  hand  I  kissed  it 
respectfully. 

'*  Mon  ijere,  I  regret  beyond  all  words 
that    I    am    unhappily    the    cause    of    any 
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distress  to  you  !  We  part ; — and  it  is  no 
doubt  advisable,  as  you  say,  that  we  should 
do  so, — for  a  time ;  but  in  bidding  you 
farewell  I  will  ask  you  to  think  of  me  at 
my  best, — and  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
man  in  all  the  world  whom  I  admire  and 
honour    more    than    yourself !      Sentiment 

between  men  is  ridiculous  I  know,  but " 

I  kissed  his  hand  once  more,  and  I  felt  his 
fingers  tremble  as  they  clung  for  a  moment 
to  mine. 

"  God  bless  thee,  Gaston  ! "  he  murmured. 
"  And,  stay  ! — let  me  have  time  to  think 
again  !  Do  not  leave  Paris  yet — wait  till 
to-morrow  I "  x 

I  made  a  half  sign  of  assent — but  uttered 
no  promise  ;  and  watched  him  with  a  curious 
forsaken  feeling,  as  with  a  kindly  yet  wistful 
last  look  at  me,  he  left  the  house  and  walked 
rapidly  along  on  his  usual  way  to  business. 
Should  I  ever  dwell  with  him  again  in  the 
old  frank  familiarity  of  intercourse  that  had 
made  us  more  like  comrades  than  father 
and  son  ?      1    doubted    it !      My   life   was 
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changed, — my  road  lay  down  a  dark  side- 
turning  ;  his  continued  fair  and  open,  with 
the  full  sunshine  of  honour  lighting  it  to 
the  end ! 

Entering  the  library,  I  looked  in  my  desk 
for  the  packet  my  father  had  mentioned, 
and  found  it, — a  bulky  envelope  containing 
French  notes  to  the  amount  of  what  would 
be  about  five  hundred  pounds  in  English 
money.  I  took  possession  of  these, — and 
then  wrote  a  note  to  my  father,  thanking 
him  for  his  generosity,  and  bidding  him 
farewell,  while,  to  satisfy  him  as  to  my 
destination,  I  added  that  it  was  my 
immediate  intention  to  visit  Italy.  A  lie 
of  course ! — I  had  no  such  intention ;  I 
never  meant  to  leave  Paris,  but  of  this  here- 
after. I  then  finished  my  packing  and 
other  preparations,  and  went  out  of  the  dear 
old  house  at  Neuilly  with  scarce  a  regret, — 
not  realizing,  as  I  afterwards  realized,  that 
I  should  never,  never  enter  it  again  ! 

Hailing  a  passing  carriage  I  bade  the 
driver  take  me  to  the  Gave  de  VEst.     Our 
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man-servant    Diinois,    who   put    my   port- 
manteau into  the  vehicle  and  watched  my 
departure  more  or  less  curiously,  heard  me 
give  this  order,  which  was  precisely  what 
T  wanted.      I  knew  he  would  repeat  it  to 
my  father,  who  by  this  means  would  receive 
the  impression    that  I  had  carried  out  my 
written  intention,   and    departed   for    Italy 
by  the  Lucerne  and  Chiasso  route  to  Milan. 
Arrived  at  the  Gave,  I  put  my  portmanteau 
in   charo'e    of    the    official    to    whom    such 
baggage  is  consigned  for  safe  keeping — and 
then   I  leisurely  proceeded    to    retrace   my 
route  on  foot,  till  I  reached   the  residence 
of  the   Comte   de    Charmilles.      The   very 
outside  of  the  great  house  looked  dreary  ; 
some  of  the  blinds  were  down, — there  was 
a  deserted  melancholy  aspect  about  it  that 
was  doubly  striking  in  comparison  with  the 
glitter  and  brilliancy  that  had  surrounded 
it   on   the  previous    day.      The  maid  who 
opened  the  door  to  me  looked  scared   and 
miserable  as  though   she  had  been   up   all 
night, — and,  murmuring  under  her  breath 
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and  with  averted  eyes  that  her  master  had 
been  expecting  me  for  some  time,  she  showed 
me  into  the  Count's  private  study  and 
announced  me  by  name.  The  Count  him- 
self was  sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  his  back 
turned  towards  me, — his  figure  rigidly  erect, 
— and  he  gave  no  sign  of  having  heard  my 
entrance. 

The  servant  departed  noiselessly,  closing 
the  door  behind  her, — and  I  stood  irresolute, 
w^aiting  for  him  to  speak.  But  he  uttered 
not  a  word.  All  at  once  my  eyes  lighted 
on  a  case  of  pistols  open  on  the  table, — from 
the  position  and  appearance  of  the  weapons, 
I  saw  they  were  loaded  and  ready  for  use. 
The  situation  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant, 
and  I  smiled  with  some  contempt  as  I 
realized  it.  This  foolish  old  man — this 
withering  stump  of  ancient  French  chivalry, 
— had  actually  resolved  to  fight  out  the 
question  of  his  daughter's  honour  with  me, 
face  to  face  !  Was  ever  such  a  mad  scheme  ! 
What  a  Don  Quixote  of  a  father  to  be  sure  ! 
If  he  had  taken  up  arms  for  a  stage  mistress 
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now, — if  he  had  risen  in  eager  defence  of 
some  coarse  painted  dancing  woman,  whose 
nearly  nude  body  was  on  view  to  the  public 
for  so  many  francs  per  night,  one  would 
not  have  blamed  him,  or  thought  him 
ridiculous, — no,  not  in  Paris  !  But  to  think 
of  fighting  a  duel  for  merely  a  daughter  s 
reputation  ! — Dieii !  it  was  a  freak  worthy 
of  laus^hter  !  Yet  there  was  a  touch  of  the 
romantic  and  pathetic  about  it  that  moved 
me  in  spite  of  myself, — though  of  course  I 
determined  to  refuse  his  challenge.  I  did 
not  want  to  shed  the  blood  of  that  old 
white-haired  man  !  But  suppose  he  still 
persisted  ?  AVell,  then  I  must  defend 
myself,  and  if  I  killed  him,  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate, but  it  could  not  be  helped.  The 
idea  of  his  dispatching  me  never  entered  my 
head.  There  was  something  in  me,  or  so  I 
imagined,  that  could  not  be  killed! — not 
yet! 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  my  musings- 
remained  immovably  silent, — and  I  began 
rather  to  wonder   at    such    obstinate   taci- 
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turnity.  His  indomitable  pride  had  met 
with  a  terrific  fall,  I  reflected  ! — prolDaljly  he 
found  it  difficult  to  begin  the  conversation. 
I  advanced  a  little. 

"  M.  de  Charmilles  !  You  bade  me  come 
to  you,  and  I  am  here  !  " 

He  made  no  answer.  His  left  hand,  thin 
^nd  wrinkled,  rested  on  the  carved  oak  arm 
of  the  chair,  and  I  thought  I  saw  it  tremble 
€ver  so  slightly.  Was  his  rage  so  great 
that  it  had  rendered  him  absolutely  speech- 
less ?     I  moved  a  few  steps  nearer. 

"  M.  de  Charmilles  !  "  I  repeated,  raising 
my  voice  a  little — "  I  am  here — Gaston 
Beauvais.  JIixyq  you  anything  to  say  to 
me  ? " 

No  answer !  A  vague  awe  seized  me, 
and  instinctively  hushing  my  footsteps,  I 
approached  and  ventured  to  touch  the 
fingers  that  were  lightly  closed  round  the 
iirm  of  the  chair, — they  were  warm,  but 
they  did  not  move, — only  the  diamond  signet 
on  the  third  finger  glittered  coldly  like  a 
wintry  star. 
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"  M.  de  Channilles  !  "  I  said  loudly  once 
more  ;  then,  mastering  the  curious  sensation 
'of  terror  that  held  me  momentarily  inert 
and  uncertain  what  to  do,  I  went  resolutely 
forward  and  round,  so  that  I  could  look 
him  full  in  the  face.  As  I  did  so  I  recoiled 
with  an  involuntary  exclamation  ;  the  old 
man's  features  were  rigid  and  bloodless, — 
the  eyes  were  wide  open,  fixed  and  glassy, 
though  they  appeared  to  stare  at  me  with 
an  expression  of  calm  and  freezing  disdain, 
— the  lips  were  parted  in  a  stern  smile, — 
iind  the  fine  white  hair  was  slightly 
rousjhened  about  the  forehead  as  though 
<x  hand  had  been  lately  pressed  there  to  still 
some  throbbing  ache.  A  frozen  figure  of 
old-world  dignity  he  sate,  surveying  me,  or 
so  it  seemed,  in  speechless  but  majestic 
scorn  ;  while  I,  for  one  amazed  breathless 
moment  stood  confronting  him,  overpowered 
by  the  cold  solemnity  and  grandeur  of 
his  aspect.  Then — all  suddenly — the  set 
jaw  dropped ;  the  ghastly  look  of  Death 
darkened    the    erstwhile    tranquil    counten- 
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ance  ;  and  my  awe  gave  way  to  the  wildest 
nervous  horror.  Springing  to  the  bell  I 
rang  it  violently  and  incessantly  ;  the  ser- 
vants flocked  in,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
room  was  a  scene  of  confusion  and  lamen- 
tation. As  in  a  dream  I  saw  the  Comtesse 
de  Charmilles  feebly  totter  in  and  dis- 
tractedly fall  on  her  knees  by  her  husband's 
passive  form  ;  I  saw  Heloise  busying  herself 
in  chafing  her  uncle's  yet  warm  hands, — I 
heard  the  sound  of  convulsive  sobbing  ; — 
and  then  I  became  dimly  aware  of  a 
physician's  presence,  and  of  the  sudden 
hush  of  suspense  following  his  arrival.  A 
brief  examination  sufficed  ; — the  words  "  11 
est  raort ! "  though  uttered  in  the  lowest 
whisper,  reached  the  ears  of  the  desolate 
Countess  who,  with  a  long  shuddering  wail 
of  agony,  sank  senseless  at  the  dead  man's 
feet.  It  was  all  over  ! — some  little  vessel 
in  the  heart  had  snapt, — some  little  subtle 
chord  in  the  brain  had  given  way  under 
the  pressure  of  strong  indignation,  grief, 
and  excitement, —  and  the  proud  old  aris- 
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tocrat  had  gone  to  that  equalizing  dust 
where  there  is  neither  pride  nor  shame  ! 
He  was  dead, — and  some  narrow-minded 
fools  may  consider,  if  they  like,  that  / 
killed  him.  But  how?  What  crime  had 
I  committed  ?  None  !  I  had  merely  made 
a  stand  for  moral  law  in  social  life  I  My 
€areer  was  stainless,  save  for  the  green  trail 
of  the  Absinthe-slime  wdiich  no  one  saw. 
And  Society  never  blames  vice  that  does  not 
publicly  offend.  Pauline  was  the  sinner, — 
little,  child-like,  blue-eyed  Pauline  ! — and 
I  took  a  sort  of  grim  and  awful  pleasure  in 
regarding  her  as  a  parricide !  Why,  be- 
cause she  had  a  sweet  face,  a  slim  form  and 
a  bright  smile,  should  she  escape  from  the 
results  of  her  own  treachery  and  crime  ?  1 
€ould  not  see  it  then, — and  I  cannot  see  it 
even  now  !  No  one  can  make  me  respon- 
sible for  the  old  Count's  death, — no  one 
I  say ! — though  at  times,  his  white,  still, 
majestic  face  confronts  me  in  the  darkness 
with  a  speechless  reproach  and  undying 
challenge.     But  I  know  it  is  only  a  phan- 
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tasm! — and  I  quickly  tako  refuge  in  the 
truth  as  declared  by  the  fashionable  world 
of  Paris  when  his  death  became  generally 
known, — namely,  that  his  daughter  s  dis- 
honour (not  my  proclamation  of  it,  observe  !) 
had  broken  his  heart ; — and  that  even  so, 
broken-hearted  for  her  sake,  he  died ! 
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IX. 


From  this  period  I  may  begin  to  elate  my 
rapid  downward  career, — a  career  that  how- 
ever disreputable  and  strange  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  elect  to  be  virtuous  and  self- 
controlled,  has  brought  to  me,  personally, 
the  wildest  and  most  unpurchasable  varieties 
of  pleasure.  Pleasure,  such  as  a  forest- 
savage  may  know  when  the  absolute  free- 
dom of  air,  woodland,  and  water,  is  his, — 
Avhen  no  laws  bind  him, — and  when  he 
has  no  one  to  whom  he  is  bound  to  account 
for  his  actions.  I  hate  your  smug,  hypo- 
critical civilization  good  world ! — I  would 
rather  be  what  I  am,  than  play  the  double 
part  your  rules  of  life  enjoin !  I  am  an. 
alien  from  all  respectability  ;  what  then  ? 
Eespectability   is   generally   dull !     And   I 
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am  never  dull ;  my  Absinthe- witch  takes 
€are  of  that !  Her  kaleidoscope  of  vision  is 
exhaustless, — and  though  of  late  she  has 
shown  me  the  same  sights  somewhat  too 
often,  I  am  perchance,  the  most  to  blame 
for  this, — the  tenacity  of  my  own  brain 
lioldins^  fast  to  certain  imao^es  that  it  would 
be  best  to  foro;et.  This  is  the  fault  of  mv 
constitution, — a  tendency  to  remember, — I 
cannot  forget,  if  I  would,  and  wliereas  on 
some  temperaments  the  emerald  nectar 
bestows  oblivion,  on  mine  it  sharpens  and 
intensifies  memory.  Nevertheless  the  fever- 
ish excitation  of  pleasure  never  dies  out, 
and  my  disposition  is  such  that  I  am  able 
to  brood  on  things  that  would  appal  most 
men,  with  the  keenest  and  most  appreciative 
delight !  It  is  not  perhaps  agreeable,  is 
it,  to  peaceable  and  right-minded  people  to 
dwell  gloatingly  on  the  harrowing  details  of 
a  murder,  for  instance  ?  To  me,  however, 
it  is  not  only  agreeable,  but  absolutely  fas- 
cinating ! — and  I  have  merely  to  shut  my 
eyes  to  see — what?     Water  glimmering  in 
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ithe  moonliglit, — trees  waving  in  tlie  wind 
— and  a  face  upturned  to  the  quiet  skies 
drifting  steadily  and  helplessly  down  stream, 
— but,  stop  !  I  must  not  brood  too  ten- 
•derly  upon  this  picture  yet ; — though  it  is 
difficult  to  me  sometimes  to  keep  my 
thoughts  in  secpence.  No  "  absintheur  " 
•can  be  always  coherent ;  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  of  the  green  fairy's  votaries  ! 

Well !  the  Comte  de  Charmilles  was  dead, 
— and  a  w^hole  fortnight  had  elapsed  since 
his  funeral  had  wound  its  solemn  black 
length  through  the  streets  of  Paris  to  Pere- 
la- Chaise,  where  the  family  vault  had 
opened  its  stone  jaws  to  receive  the  mortal 
remains  of  him  who  was  the  last  male  heir 
-of  his  race.  His  great  house  was  shut  up 
as  a  house  of  mourning ;  the  widowed 
Comtess  and  her  niece  Heloise  dwelt  there 
together,  so  I  learned,  in  melancholy  soli- 
tude, denying  themselves  to  all  visitors. 
Under  any  other  circumstances  they  would 
most  probably  have  left  the  city,  and  sought 
in  change  of  scene  a  relaxation  from  grief. 
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but  /  knew  why  they  remained  immured  in 
their  desolate  town  mansion, — simply  in 
the  hope  that  now,  having  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  wrath  of  her  father,  the  lost 
Pauline  midit  return  to  her  home. 

And  I — I  also  was  still  in  Paris.  As  I 
said  before,  I  had  never  for  a  moment 
intended  to  leave  it.  I  had  formed  certain 
plans  of  my  own  respecting  the  wild  new 
mode  of  life  I  purposed  to  follow, — and 
these  plans  I  w^as  able  to  carry  out  with 
entire  success.  I  took  a  small  apartment 
in  an  obscure  hotel,  under  an  assumed  name,, 
and  in  my  daily  and  nightly  rambles,  I 
carefully  kept  to  the  back  streets,  partly  to- 
avoid  a  chance  meeting  with  any  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  partly  under  the  impres- 
sion that  in  one  of  these  poorer  quarters  of 
Paris  I  should  find  Pauline.  I  had  no  idea 
what  I  should  do  if  I  really  did  happen  to- 
discover  her  whereabouts, — part  of  the 
quality  of  one  in  my  condition  of  ahsin- 
thism,  is  that  he  cannot  ahsolatclf/  decide 
anything  too  long  beforehand.     When  the 
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time  for  decision  comes,  lie  acts  as  suddenty 
as  a  wild  beast  springs, — on  impulse, — 
needless  to  add  that  tlic  impulse  is  always 
more  or  less  evil. 

A  fortnight  is  not  a  long  time  is  it  ? — save 
to  children  and  parted  lovers, — yet  it  had 
sufficed  me  to  make  deadly  progress  in  my 
self-chosen  method  of  enjoying  existence  ; 
so  much  so,  in  flict,  that  nothing  in  the 
world  seemed  to  me  of  real  importance 
provided  Absinthe  never  failed.  I  think,. 
at  this  particular  juncture,  that  if  any  one 
possessing  the  power  to  deny  me  the  full 
complement  of  the  nectar  which  was  now 
as  necessary  to  me  as  the  blood  in  my  veins, 
had  denied  it,  I  should  have  killed  him  on 
the  spot  without  a  moment's  comjDunction  ! 
But  fortunately.  Absinthe  is  obtainable 
everywhere  in  Paris, — it  is  not  a  costly 
luxury  either, — and  I  soon  became  familiar 
with  the  different  haunts  where  the  most 
potent  forms  of  it  were  obtainable.  It 
must  of  course  be  understood  by  the  in- 
quisitive  reader,    that    the   effects   of    this 
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divine  cordial  are  different  on  different  tem- 
peraments. On  the  densely  stupid  brain  it 
'Can  only  render  the  stupefaction  more  com- 
plete. The  habituated  Chinese  opium-eater, 
for  example,  gets  no  dreams  out  of  his  drug, 
his  own  mind  beino^  too  slow  and  sluofSfish 
for  the  creation  of  any  sort  of  vision.  But, 
put  a  quick-witted  Frenchman  or  Italian 
in  an  Oriental  opium-den,  and  the  poison - 
fumes  will  invoke  for  him  a  crowd  of 
phantom  images,  horrible  or  beautiful,  ac- 
-cording  to  the  tendency  of  his  thoughts. 
So  with  Absinthe.  Only  that  Absinthe 
differs  from  opium  in  this  respect, — namely 
that  it  has  not  only  one,  but  three  distinct 
gradations  of  action.  Imagine,  for  the  sake 
of  metaphor,  the  brain  to  be  a  musical 
instrument,  well  strung  and  in  perfect  tune, 
— Absinthe  first  deadens  the  vibrating 
power ;  then,  one  by  one,  reverses  the 
harmonies ;  and  finally,  completely  alters 
the  very  nature  of  the  sounds.  Music  can 
still  be  drawn  from  it, — but  it  is  a  different 
music  to  what  it  erstwhile  was  capable  of. 
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On  the  active  brain,  its  eflfect  is  to  quicken 
the  activity  to  feverishness,  while  hurling 
it  through  new  and  extraordinary  channels 
of  thought ;  on  a  slow  brain  it  quenches, 
whatever  feeble  glimmer  of  intelligence 
previously  existed  there,  the  result  in  such 
a  case  being  frequently  cureless  idiotcy. 
But  what  does  this  matter  ?  Its  charm  i& 
irresistible  for  both  wit  and  fool ;  and  in 
this  age,  when  to  follow  our  own  immediate- 
desires  is  the  only  accepted  gospel, — the 
gospel  of  Paris  at  least,  if  of  no  other  city. 
Absinthe  is  to  many,  as  to  me,  the  chief 
necessity  of  life.  Because,  however  uncer- 
tain in  its  other  phases  it  may  prove,  it  can 
be  absolutely  relied  upon  to  kill  Conscience  ! 
I  lived  on  from  day  to  day  in  my  hidden 
retirement,  perfectly  contented  with  my  lot,, 
and  doing  nothing  whatever  but  dreamily 
wander  about  the  byeways  of  the  city,  look- 
ing for  Pauline.  Yet  I  could  not  have  told 
any  one  lohy  I  looked  for  her.  I  did  not 
want  her.  Nevertheless,  reason  or  no- 
reason,   the  impulse   of  search   continued ;. 
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and  eveiy  woman  of  youthful  and  shrinking 
appearance  I  met,  came  in  for  my  close  and 
imager  scrutiny.  Once  or  twice  in  my  lonely 
walks  I  saw  Heloise  St.  Cyr,  robed  in  deepest 
black  and  closely  veiled,  and  I  guessed  by 
the  character  of  the  places  in  which  I  en- 
countered her,  that  she  also  was  seeking  for 
the  lost  one.  She  never  saw  me, — for  I 
id  ways  sluuk  away  in  swift  avoidance  of 
iiny  possible  glance  of  recognition  from  her 
beautiful  disdainful  eyes.  And,  as  I  have 
stated,  a  fortnight  had  elapsed, — when,  one 
evening,  an  irresistible  yearning  came  over 
me  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  direction  of 
Neuilly — to  pass  the  old  house  of  my  other 
days, — to  look  up  at  the  windows,  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  merely  the  shadow  of  my 
father's  figure  silhouetted  hj  the  lamp- 
lio'ht  on  the  drawn  blind.  He  thous^ht  me 
far  away  by  this  time,  and  was  no  doubt 
surprised  and  irritated  at  receiving  no 
letters  from  me.  I  wondered  if  he  were 
solitary  ? — if  he  regretted  the  loss  of  my 
companionship  ?      Yielding  to  my  fancy,  I 
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started  on  the  Avell-known  route  which  I 
had  np  till  now  carefully  avoided.  I  stopped 
now  and  then  to  re-invigorate  my  forces 
with  the  Absinthe-fire  that  I  fully  believed 
was  the  only  thing  that  kept  me  alive, — but 
when  once  I  had  passed  all  the  cafes  where 
the  best  form  of  that  elixir  was  obtainable, 
I  continued  my  road  steadily  and  without 
interruption  along  the  Champs  Elysees. 

It  was  a  fine  night ;  the  trees  were  in 
full    foliage ;    a   few  stray  birds   twittered 
sleepily   among   the   branches ;   and   under 
the  light  of  the  soft  moon,  many  an  amorous 
couple  wandered  to  and  fro,   entranced  in 
oach  other's  society,  and  telling  each  other 
the  same  old  lies  of  love  and  perpetual  con- 
stancy that  all  wise  men  laugh  at.    I  walked 
slowly, — following,  as  I  alw^ays  followed,  the 
fiickering  rays   of  green  that  trembled  on 
my  path, — to-night  they  took  the  shape  of 
thin  arrows  that  pointed  forward, — ever  for- 
ward and  straight  on  !     Neuilly  at  last ! — 
iind  a  few  minutes  more  brought  me  to  the 
house  I.  had  so  lately  known  as    *'  home." 
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All  the  windows  were  empty  of  light  save 
that  of  the  library, — and  here  the  blind  was 
only  half  down,  so  that  I  was  able  to  see 
my  father  through  it,  busily  writing.  His 
table  was  strewn  with  papers ;  he  looked 
fatigued  and  careworn, — and  for  one  brief 
second  my  heart  smote  me.  Troublesome 
conscience  was  not  quite  dead  ; — yonder  old 
man's  fine,  placid,  yet  weary  face  roused  in 
me  a  struggling  passion  of  regret  and  re- 
morse. It  was  a  mere  flash  of  pain  ! — it 
soon  passed, — I  pressed  my  hand  heavily 
over  my  eyes  to  still  their  burning  ache, — 
and  turning  from  the  house,  I  looked  down 
on  the  dark  asphalte  pavement  at  my  feet. 
There  were  those  little  flickering  green  shafts 
of  light  pointing  ahead  as  before  ! — and,  care- 
less as  to  where  I  went  I  continued  to  follow 
in  their  spectral  lead.  So  I  walked  on  and 
on ;  surrounded  as  I  went  by  strange  sights 
and  sounds  to  which  I  had  now  grown 
almost  accustomed,  and  which,  even  at  their 
worst  brouefht  me  much  weird  and  fantastic 
delight.     To  a  great  extent,  my  sensations^ 
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tlioiigH  purely  imaginary,  seemed  real ; 
nothinsf  could  have  been  more  substantial 
in  appearance  than  the  faces  and  forms  that 
hovered  about  me, — it  was  only  when  I 
strove  to  touch  them  that  they  vanished. 
But  the  odd  part  of  it  was  that  I  could  feel 
them  touching  me;  kisses  were  pressed  on 
my  lips, — soft  arms  embraced  me, — the  very 
breath  of  these  phantoms  seemed  at  times  to 
lift  and  fan  my  hair.  And  more  real  than 
the  faces  and  forms,  were  the  voices  I 
heard  ; — these  never  left  me  alone, — they 
sang,  they  talked,  they  whispered,  of  things 
strange  and  terrible, —  things  that  might 
have  turned  the  blood  cold  in  the  veins  of 
an  honest  man ; — only  that  I  was  no  longer 
honest.  I  knew  that  !  I  was  neither  honest 
to  myself,  nor  in  my  feelings  towards  the 
world, — but  this  did  not  appear  to  me  at 
all  a  matter  for  compunction.  Because, 
after  all,  there  was  no  one  to  care  particu- 
larly what  my  principles  were, — no  one 
except  my  father, — and  he  was  an  old  man, — 
his  term  of  life  would  soon  be  ended.  Self- 
voL.  II.  28 
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respect  is  the  root  of  honour  ;  and  with 
me  self-respect  was  dead  and  buried !  I 
had  taken  to  self-indulgence  instead.  Most 
men  do,  if  truth  were  told,  though  their 
favourite  vice  may  not  be  the  love  of 
Absinthe.  But  that  nearly  every  man  has 
some  evil  propensity  to  which  he  secretly 
panders, — this  is  a  fact  of  which  we  may  be 
perfectly  sure  ! 

For  my  part,  I  was  quite  content  to  listen 
to  the  ghastly  prattle  of  the  suggestive  air- 
voices  about  me  ;  and  my  brain  was  won- 
drously  quick  to  conjure  up  the  scenes  they 
told  me  of, — scenes  in  graves,  where  the 
pain-tranced  man,  thought  to  be  dead,  but 
living,  is  buried  in  the  haste  ordained  by 
the  iniquitous  French  law,  and  struggles 
choking  in  his  coffin,  while  the  sexton  fully 
aware  of,  yet  terrified  by  his  moans,  calmly 
throws  the  earth  over  him  all  the  same  and 
levels  it  down  ;  * — of  lazar-houses  and  dis- 
sectinof-rooms,  and  all  the  realistic  wonders 

•  A  case  of  this  kind  happened  near  Paris  last 
year. 
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of  obscurity  and  crime,  on  which  the  "  cul- 
tured "  Paris  public  dwells  with  rapt  and 
ecstatic  interest, — such  beauteous  things  as 
these  were  as  vivid  and  sweet  to  me  now 
as  they  had  once  been  repulsive.  And  so  I 
strolled  along  under  the  moon-silvered  sky, 
heedless  of  distance,  careless  of  time,  till 
the  more  brilliant  clustering  lights  of  Paris 
were  left  behind  me,  and  I  woke  up  with 
a  start  from  my  sinister  musings,  to  find 
myself  in  the  quiet  little  suburb  of 
Suresnes. 

Do  you  know  Suresnes  ?  On  a  fine 
summer's  afternoon  it  is  worth  while  to 
journey  thither,  and  walk  over  the  bridge, 
stopping  half-way  across  to  look  up  and 
down  at  the  quietly  flowing  river,  that  on 
the  right-hand  parts  with  a  broad  shining 
ribbon-breadth  the  Bois,  and  the  opposite 
undulating^  hills.  Down  almost  to  the  brink 
of  the  water  slope  a  few  exquisite  lawns 
and  gardens  belonging  to  those  white  villas 
one  sees  glimmering  among  the  rich  foliage 
of  the  trees  ;  and  round  by  these  in  a  semi- 
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circle  sweeps  the  Seine,  onward  and  out  of 
sight  like  the  silver  robe  of  a  queen  vanish- 
ing into  stately  distance.  To  the  left  is 
Paris  ; — a  vision  of  aerial  bridge,  building 
and  tower, — and  at  times  when  the  sunset 
is  like  fire  and  the  wind  is  still, — when  the 
bells  chime  musically  forth  the  hour,  and 
every  turret  and  chimney  is  bathed  in 
roseate  light,  one  might  almost  imagine  it 
a  fairy  city  gleaming  aloft  mirage-like  for 
one  marvellous  moment,  only  to  disappear 
the  next.  Once  past  the  bridge  you  enter 
the  Bois,  where  the  open  road  leads  to 
Longchamps  ;  but  there  are  many  nooky 
paths  and  quiet  corners  down  under  the 
tall  trees  by  the  edge  of  the  river  itself, 
where  one  may  bask  whole  hours  in  happy 
solitude, — solitude  so  complete  that  it  is 
easy  to  believe  oneself  miles  away  from 
any  city.  Often  and  often  I  had  wan- 
dered hither  in  my  boyhood,  reading  some 
favourite  book  or  giving  myself  up  to  plea- 
sant day-dreaming  and  air-castle-building ; 
yet  to-night  I  gazed  upon  the  familiar  scene 
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entirely  bewildered  and  with  all  tlie  puzzled 
uncertainty   of  a  stranger  ignorant  of  his 
whereabouts.      Suresnes  itself  was  quiet  as 
a  crypt ;  its  principal  cafe  was  shut  up  and 
not  a  single  lamp  glimmered  in  any  window 
of  any  house  that  I  could  see, — the  moon- 
beams alone  silvered   the  roofs  and   doors 
and   transformed   the   pretty   bridge    to    a 
sparkling  span  of  light.    The  tide  was  high, — 
it  made  a  musical  rushing  and  gurgling  as 
it  ran  ;    I  leaned  upon   the  bridge-parapet 
and  listened  to  its  incessant  murmur,  half 
soothed,    half    pained.       Then,    sauntering 
slowly,    and  trying,   as  I  went,    to   under- 
stand something  of  the  hushed  and  spiritual 
beauty  of  the  landscape,— for  this  sort  of 
comprehension   was    daily   becoming   more 
difficult  to  me, — I  moved  on  towards  the 
Bois.     The  great  leaf-covered  trees  rustled 
mysteriously,  and  mingled  their  sighs  with 
the  liquid  warbling  of  the  waters ; — there 
was  no  living  soul  to  be  seen, — this  hour  of 
solemn  quietude  and  rest  seemed  all  for  me, 
and  for  me  alone. 
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Once  across  the  bridge  I  paused,  looking 
into  the  further  stretches  of  the  woodland. 
The  air  was  so  very  still,  that  I  could  hear 
the  distinct  fall  of  the  artificial  cascade, 
that,  with  its  adjacent  cafe,  is  the  scene 
of  many  a  pleasant  summer  rendezvous ;  and, 
for  a  moment  I  thouo-ht  I  would  walk  thus 
far.  Suddenly,  with  a  loud  silvern  clang,  a 
neighbouring  church  clock  struck  the  hour 
— eleven.  It  sounded  more  like  the  Mass- 
bell  than  a  clock  chime, — and  my  thoughts, 
which  were  always  in  a  scattered  and  de- 
sultory condition,  began  to  swarm  like  bees 
round  the  various  ideas  of  religion  and 
worship  it  suggested.  I  reflected  how  many 
a  cantiug  hypocrite  earned  dishonest  bread 
by  playing  a  sanctimonious  part  before  the 
so-called  sacred  altars, — altars  polluted  by 
such  paid  service ;  how,  in  every  church,  in 
every  form  of  creed,  men,  preaching  one 
thiug  and  openly  practising  another,  offered 
themselves  as  *' Christian  examples"  for- 
sooth ! — to  their  less  professing  brethren  ; — 
how  smug  priests  and  comfortable  clergy- 
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men,  measuring  Christianity  solely  as  a 
means  whereby  to  live,  profaned  the  name 
of  Christ  by  the  mere  utterance  of  it  in  their 
false  and  greedy  mouths  ; — and  how,  in  these 
days,  religion  was  rendered  such  a  ghastly 
mockery  by  its  very  teachers,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  if  some  honest  folk  preferred  to 
believe  in  no  God  at  all,  rather  than  accept 
a  God  in  whom  His  servants  could  profess 
to  find  such  inconsistency  and  absolute  lack 
of  principle ! 

All  at  once  my  thoughts  took  flight  like 
a  flock  of  scared  birds,  as  they  often  did; 
a  sick  swimming  sensation  in  my  head 
made  me  clutch  at  the  near  branch  of  a 
tree  for  support, — the  whole  landscape  went 
round  in  a  green  circle,  and  the  stars  looked 
pushed  forth  from  the  sky  in  jets  of  flame. 
All  was  red,  green,  and  white  dazzlement 
before  me  for  a  moment, — and  to  master 
this  uncomfortable  faintness  which  threat- 
ened to  end  in  a  swoon,  I  moved  unsteadily, 
feeling  my  way  as  though  I  were  blind, 
down  towards  the  river's  brink.     I  had  an 
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idea  that  I  would  rest  there  awhile  on  the 
cool  grass  till  I  recovered ;  and  I  went 
towards  one  of  the  most  sequestered  and 
lonely  nooks  I  could  just  then  confusedly 
remember  ; — a  tiny  plat  of  velvety  green- 
sward shaded  about  by  huge  umbrageous 
elms,  w^here,  from  the  encircling  shadows, 
one  could  look  out  on  the  brighter  waters, 
and  inhale  the  freshness  of  whatever  light 
wind  there  was.  I  w^ent  on  very  feebly,  for 
my  senses  were  in  a  ^yhirl  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  desertiug  me  altogether ;  I 
bent  aside  the  branches,  and  slipped  be- 
tween the  closely-set  and  intertwisted 
trunks  in  order  to  gain  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  spot  I  sought, — when,  as 
though  I  had  received  a  paralyzing  electric 
shock,  I  stopped,  staring  ahead  of  me  in 
doubt,  wrath,  and  wonder  ; — a  rush  of 
strength  was  hurled  into  me — a  super- 
human force  that  strung  up  my  every 
nerve  and  sinew  to  almost  breaking  ten- 
sion,—  and  I  sj)raDg  furiously  forward, 
uttering  an  oath  that  w^as  half  a  cry.     A 
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man  stood  near  the  river's  edge, — a  man 
in  the  close  black  garments  of  a  priest ; 
and  he  turned  his  face,  fair,  cold,  and  pale, 
fearlessly  towards  me  as  I  came. 

*'  You — you  !  "  I  whispered  hoarsely,  for 
rage  choked  my  voice, — *^  You  here  !  You, 
— Silvion  Guidel !  " 
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X. 


His  eyes  rested  on  me  quietly,  almost 
indifferently  ;  dense,  dark,  weary  eyes  they 
were  that  night ! — and  he  sighed. 

"  Yes,  I  am  here,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I 
have  tried  to  keep  away,  but  in  the  end  I 
could  not.     Is  she  well  ?  " 

I  stared  at  him, — too  maddened  by  wrath 
and  amazement  for  the  moment  to  speak. 
He,  never  removing  his  gaze  from  me, 
repeated  his  question  anxiously — 

"  Tell  me,  is  she  well  ?  I  have  no  right 
to  know,  perhaps, — you  are  her  husband, — 
but  I — I  was  her  lover,  God  forgive  me  ! — 
and  again  I  ask, — is  she  well  ?  " 

He  was  ignorant  then  of  all  that  had 
happened !      As  this   fact  forced  itself  on 
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my  comprehension,  my  fury  froze  into 
sinister  calm. 

"  She  is  dead  !  "  I  answered  curtly  and 
with  a  chill  smile. 

He  gave  a  slight  disdainful  gesture,  still 
keeping  his  eyes  upon  me. 

"  I  do  not  believe  you,"  he  said.  "  She 
could  not  die, — not  yet ;  she  is  too  young, — 
too  beautiful  !  Would  she  were  dead  I — 
but  I  know  she  is  not." 

**  You  know  she  is  not ! "  I  retorted. 
"  How  do  you  know  ?  I  tell  you  she  is 
dead  ! — dead  to  every  one  that  honoured  or 
loved  her  !  What ! — has  she  not  sought 
you  out  before  this  ? — she  has  had  ample 
time  !  " 

His  face  grew  very  white — his  look  ex- 
pressed sudden  fear  and  bewilderment. 

"  Sought  me  out ! "  he  stammered  hur- 
riedly. ''  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  she  not 
your  wife  ? — have  you  not  married  her  ?  " 

My  hands  clenched  themselves  involun- 
tarily till  the  nails  dug  into  my  flesh. 

"  Ldche  !  "  I  cried  furiously.    "  Dare  you 
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suppose  that  I  would  wed  your  cast-ofF 
mistress  ?  " 

With  a  sudden  supple  movement  he 
turned  upon  me,  and  seizing  me  by  both 
shoulders  held  me  as  in  a  vice. 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Gaston  Beauvais  !  "  he 
muttered  fiercely,  his  rich  voice  trembling 
with  passion.  "  Do  not  fling  one  word  of 
opprobrium  at  the  child  whose  very  inno- 
cence was  her  ruin !  Here,  as  we  two 
stand  face  to  face  alone  with  the  nis^ht  and 
God  as  witnesses,  do  we  not  know  the 
truth,  you  and  I,  as  men,  that  it  is  ive  who 
take  dastardly  advantage  of  the  passionate 
imjDulse  of  a  young  girl's  tenderness,  and 
that  often  her  very  sin  of  love  looks 
white  virtue  compared  to  our  black  vice  ! 
I — I  alone  am  to  blame  for  my  darling's 
misery  ; — you  have  not  married  her,  you 
say, — then  where  is  she  ?  As  mine  was 
the  fault,  so  shall  mine  be  the  reparation, 
— God  knows  the  bitterness  now  of  my 
remorse  !  But  do  not  you  presume  to 
judge  her,  Gaston  Beauvais  ! — you  are  no 
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more  than  man,  and  as  such,  the  condemna- 
tion of  a  woman  ill  becomes  you  !  " 

He  loosened  his  grasp  of  me  so  swiftly 
that  I  reeled  slightly  back  from  him, — the 
old  magnetic  charm  of  his  voice  restrained 
my  rage  for  an  instant,  and  I  gazed  at  him 
half    stupefied.      The    wonderful    spiritual 
beauty  of  his  face  was  intensified   by  the 
moon's   mellow  lustre ;    his    proud,    almost 
defiant    attitude  would  have   suggested   to 
any  ordinary  observer  that  it  was  he  who 
was  the  offended,  and  I  the  offender  !     Had 
we    been    playing    our    life -parts    on    the 
theatrical  stage,  the  sympathy  of  the  audi- 
ence would  have  assuredly  gone  with  him 
and  away  from  me,  all  because  he  looked 
handsome,  and   spoke  fearlessly !     Such  is 
the   world's    villainous    inconsistency !     He 
waited,   as  though   to  rally  his   forces  ; — I 
waited   too,   considering   how  best  I  could 
pierce  that    saintly   exterior   down    to    the 
satyr   heart    within  !      A    curious   nervous 
trembling   seized  me ;  my  pulses  began  to 
gallop  and  the  blood  hummed  tumultuously 
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in  my  ears,  but  nevertheless  I  managed 
still  to  keep  up  the  outward  appearance  of 
perfect  composure. 

"  Where  is  she  ? "  he  again  demanded. 

"  On  the  streets  of  Paris ! "  I  answered 
sneeringly. 

"  My  God  !  "  and  he  sprang  towards  me. 
^' Her  father " 

"  Is  dead  and  buried !  What  next  ? 
Ask  ! — I  shall  not  scruple  to  tell  you  the 
result  of  your  work,  Silvion  Guidel !  It  is 
well  that  when  you  perform  Mass,  you 
should  know  for  whom  to  pray  !  " 

And  I  laughed  bitterly.  His  head 
drooped  on  his  breast, — his  features  grew 
wan  and  rigid,  and  a  deep  sigh  shuddered 
through  his  frame. 

"  Pauline  !  Pauline  !  "  —  I  heard  him 
mutter  under  his  breath.  "  Poor  little 
child  ! — what  can  I  do  for  thee  ?  " 

At  this,  the  venomous  passion  of  my 
soul  seemed  to  urge  itself  into  full-voiced 
utterance. 

"  What    can    you    do  ?  "    I    exclaimed. 
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*'  Nothinor !     You  are  too  late  !     You  talk 
of  reparation, — what  reparation  is  possible, 
now  ?     You  had  it  in  your  power  to  make 
amends, — you  could  at  least  have  married 
the  girl  whose  mind  you  contaminated  and 
whose   life   you  wronged  !     But   no  ! — you 
slunk  into  the  refuge  of  the  priesthood  like 
a  beaten  cur ! — you  proved  yourself  a  be- 
trayer,  deserter,  and  coward ! — and  like  a 
sanctimonious   fool  and    hypocrite    as    you 
were,    trusted   to    my  generosity   to    cover 
your  crime  !     As  well  trust  a  tiger  not  to 
tear !      What  I      Did   you   take   me   for   a 
church  saint  ?    Have  I  ever  played  that  part? 
— have  I   ever  pretended  to   be  more  than 
man  ?     I  told  you  once  that  I  would  never 
forgive  even  the  closest  friend  who  dared  to 
deceive  me, — do  you  think  my  words  were 
mere  feigning  ?     Listen  !     Pauline  de  Char- 
milles  confessed  her  shame  to  me  in  secret, 
— I  proclaimed  it  in  public  !     I  do  not  love 
dishonour, — I  set  no  value  on  flawed  jewels! 
I    rejected   her ! — mark    you    that,   Silvion 
Guidel,  holy  servant  of  the  church  as  you 
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are ! — I  rejected  her  on  the  very  day  ap- 
pointed for  our  marriage,  in  presence  of  all 
those  fine  birds  of  fashion  that  came  to  see 
us  wedded ! — ah,  it  was  a  rare  vengeance, 
and  sweeter  to  me  than  any  fortune  or 
fame !  What  now  ?  Is  there  something 
unusual  in  my  aspect  to  so  arouse  your 
pious  wonder  ?  You  stare  at  me  as  if  you 
saw  a  dead  man  mouldering  in  his  grave  !  " 

His  eyes  flashed  forth  a  fierce  and  un- 
utterable scorn. 

"  I  see  worse  than  that  !  "  he  answered 
passionately.  "  I  see — oh  God  ! — I  see  what 
I  never  imagined  I  should  see ! — a  baser 
villain  than  myself  1  " 

He  paused,  his  breath  coming  and  going 
rapidly, — then,  with  a  wild  gesture  he  cried 
out  as  though  suddenly  oblivious  of  my 
presence — 

"  Oh  Pauline,  Pauline  !  My  little  love  ! 
— my  angel !  Lost,  ruined,  and  deserted  ! — 
oh  Pauline  ! — Pauline  !  " 

The  yearning  tenderness  in  his  voice  set 
astir  a  strange  new  throbbing  in  my  blood, 
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and  drawing  a  stealthy  step  or  two  nearer  I 
studied  his  agonized  face  as  I  would  have 
studied  some  rare  or  curious  picture.  He 
glanced  at  me  where  I  stood,  and  a  strange 
smile  curved  his  lips. 

''  Why  do  you  not  kill  me  ? "  he  said^ 
with  an  inviting  gesture.  ''I  should  be 
glad  to  die  !  " 

I  made  no  immediate  answer.  Why  did 
I  not  Mil  him !  It  was  a  foolish  question, 
and  it  hummed  in  my  ears  with  foolish  per- 
sistency !  To  escape  from  it  I  forced  myself 
into  a  side-issue  of  the  argument. 

'^Why  did  you  become  a  priest?"  I 
asked.  ' 

He  sighed. 

"  Because  I  was  compelled,"  he  answered 
wearily.  "  Of  course  you  will  not  believe 
me.  But  you  do  not  understand, — and  it 
w^ould  take  too  long  to  explain.  I  could 
not  help  myself ;  circumstance  is  often 
stronger  than  will.  I  strove  against  it, — all 
in  vain ! — you  are  right  enough  when  you 
speak  of  church   tyranny.     The  Church  is 
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a  tyrant, — none  crueller,  more  absolute,  or 
more  lacking  in  Christian  charity — its  velvet 
glove  covers  a  merciless  hand  of  iron. 
Once  made  a  priest,  I  was  sent  on  to  Eome  ; 
and  there,  under  pretence  of  special  favour 
and  protection  I  was  ke^Dt  in  close  attend- 
ance on  cardinals  and  monsignoi^i ; — I  prayed 
for  news  from  home, — none  ever  reached  me, 
— till  tired  of  waiting,  I  came  away  by  stealth 
and  travelled  straight  to  Paris  ; — I  only 
arrived  to-day." 

"  And  why  are  you  here  ?  "  I  demanded, 
indicating  by  a  gesture  the  surrounding 
woodland  and  rippling  water. 

*^Why?" — he  sighed  again,  and  looked 
upward  to  the  peaceful  sky  above  him — 
*'  Because  here  the  heavens  smiled  upon  the 
only  happiness  I  ever  knew !  Love,  the 
natural  claim  and  heritage  of  man, — this  was 
bestowed  upon  me  here; — here  I  won  the 
tender  birthright  of  my  blood, — a  birthright 
which  priestly  usage  would  have  defrauded 
me  of !  I  came  here  too,  because  I  dared  not 
go  elsewhere  ; — for,  though  I  was  iernorant 
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of  all  you  have  told  me,  I  avoided  my 
uncle's  house — I  know  not  why — save  that 
I  felt  I  could  not  bear  to  enter  it, — now  !  " 

I  remained  silent,  watching  him. 

"  Here  was  our  secret  trysting-place  ! "  he 
went  on  dreamily.  "Here  under  these 
trees,  beloved  for  her  sake,  Pauline  has 
wandered  with  me,  her  sweet  eyes  speaking 
what  her  lips  were  afraid  to  utter — her  little 
hand  in  mine — her  head  resting  on  my  heart ! 
Here  we  two  have  tasted  the  divinest 
joy  that  life  can  ever  give,  or  death  take 
away, — ^joy  that  you  have  never  known, 
Gaston  Beauvais  ! — no !  for  my  darling 
never  loved  you  I  Your  touch  never 
wakened  in  her  one  responsive  throb  of 
passion  ; — she  loved  me,  and  me  alone !  Ay  ! 
— even  if  you  had  married  her,  and  if  my 
faults  were  ten  thousand  times  greater  than 
they  are,  she  would  still  love  me  faithfully 
to  the  end  ! " 

Here  was  specious  *  French '  reasoning 
with  a  vengeance  !  I  thought  I  must  have 
gone  mad  with  fury  as  I  saw  the  expression 
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of  serene  triumpli  on  that  pale  poet-face, 
fair  as  an  anofel's  in  the  radiance  of  tlie 
moon. 

"  You  boast  of  that  ?  "  I  said  hoarsely. 
*'  You  dare  to  boast  of  that  ?  " 
He  smiled  victoriously. 
"  Even  so  !     I  boast  of  that !     It  is  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of,  to  have  been  loved 
truly,  once ! " 

My  hands  clenched. 

"  Will    you    seek    her    out  ? "    I    asked 
breathlessly. 
''  I  will !  " 
"  When  ? " 
"  To-morrow  !  " 

"  To-night  is  not  ended  !  "  I  muttered', 
edging  a  little  nearer  to  him  still,  and  trying 
to  keep  my  thoughts  steady  in  the  surging 
tumult  of  hissing  and  whispering  noises  that 
buzzed  in  my  brain.  ''  And, — if  you  find  her, 
— what  then  ?  " 

"  What  then  ? " — and  with  a  reckless  ges- 
ture  of  mingled  defiance  and  passion,  he  lifted 
his  eyes  once  more  to  the  observant  stars — 
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**  Wliy,  then  it  may  be  that  I  shall  condemn 
my  soul  to  hell  for  her  sake  !  I  shall,  if 
the  Church  is  the  Voice  of  God  I  But, 
should  it  chance,  as  I  have  thought, — that 
God  is  something  infinitely  more  supreme 
than  any  Church, — more  great,  more  loving, 
more  tenderly  wise  and  pitiful  than  can  be 
imagined  by  His  subject- creature  Man, — I 
doubt  not,  if  this  be  true,  that  when  I 
rescue  and  comfort  the  woman  I  have 
wronged  as  only  love  can  comfort  her, — 
when  I  kneel  at  her  feet  and  ask  her  pardon 
for  the  evil  I  have  wrought, — even  thus  shall 
I  make  my  surest  peace  with  Heaven  ! " 

Canting  hypocrite ! — vile  traducer ! — worse 
in  my  sight  than  ever  for  his  braggart  pre- 
tence of  piety  I  Quick  as  a  lightning  flash 
the  suppressed  ferocity  of  my  soul  broke 
forth, — and  without  warning  or  premedita- 
tion I  threw  myself  savagely  upon  him. 

*'  Best  make  peace  with  it  now ! "  I 
cried.  "  For,  by  God  !  it  is  your  last 
chance ! " 

For  one  panting  second    we  stared   into 
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each  other's  eyes, — our  faces  almost  touching, 
our  very  breaths  commingling  ;  then,  yield- 
ing to  the  natural  impulse  of  self-defence, 
he  closed  with  me  and  fought  strenuously 
for  life.  He  was  light,  agile  and  muscular, 
q,nd  would  have  proved  a  powerful  opponent 
to  most  men, — but  his  strength  was  as 
nothing  to  the  superhuman  force  that 
possessed  me — the  force  of  twenty  devils  as 
it  were,  brought  into  opposition  against 
this  one  struoffrlins:  existence  !  Wild  voices 
sang,  shouted,  and  yelled  in  my  ears  "  Kill ! 
Kill !  Kill  him  !  " — circles  of  fire  swam 
before  me, — and  once  as  he  swerved  back 
from  my  grasp  and  nearly  fell,  I  laughed 
aloud, — laughed,  as  I  sprang  at  him  anew, 
and  shook  him  furiously  to  and  fro  as  a 
wild  beast  shakes  its  prey  !  Closing  with 
me  again,  he  managed  to  seize  my  arms  in 
such  wise  that  for  the  moment  I  was  rendered 
powerless ;  and  once  more  his  great  dark 
eyes  flamed  into  mine. 

"  Are  you  mad,  Gaston   Beauvais  ?  "  he 
gasped.     ''  Do  you  want  to  murder  me  ?  " 
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As  lie  spoke,  my  rapid  glance  travelled 
upward  to  his  neck  which  showed  itself 
bare  and  white  just  above  the  close -set 
priestly  band  of  his  black  habit, — I  saw 
where  I  could  win  my  fearful  victory !  I 
made  a  pretence  of  falling  beneath  his  hold, — 
and  involuntarily  his  grasp  relaxed  ; — in  one 
breath  of  time  I  had  wrenched  myself  free, 
— in  another,  my  two  hands  were  closed  fast 
on  that  smooth,  full,  tempting  throat,  grip- 
ping it  hard  as  a  vice  of  steel !  .  .  .  Tighter  ! 
— tighter  ! — and  the  fair  face  above  me  grew 
dark  and  convulsed, — the  flashing  grey-black 
eyes  started  horribly  from  their  sockets  ! — 
tighter  still ! — one  desperate  choking  struggle 
more,  and  he  fell  prone  on  the  sward,  I  fall- 
ing upon  him,  so  that  the  deadly  clutch  of 
my  fingers  never  relaxed  for  a  second  ! 
Once  down,  my  murderous  task  was  easier, 
—  my  wrists  had  more  power,  —  and  I 
pressed  all  my  weight  upon  the  swelled 
and  throbbing  arteries  beneath  my  relent- 
less hands.  Those  eyes  ! — how  they  glared 
at  me  ! — wide  open  and  awfully  protruding  I 
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— would  the  cursed  life  in  them  never  be 
quenched  ? 

*'  Die  ! — die  !  "  I  muttered  fiercely  under 
my  breath.  "  God  ! — That  it  should  take 
so  long  to  kill  a  man  !  '^ 

Suddenly  a  great  shudder  shook  the 
limbs  over  which  I  crouched  brute-like  and 
watchful, — those  pulsing  veins  beneath  my 
fingers  stopped, — the  head  fell  further  back, 
— the  lips  parted,  showing  a  glimmer  of 
pearly  teeth  within,  in  the  ghastly  semblance 
of  a  smile, — and  then, — then  came  silence ! 
Silence ! — horror  !  What  now  ?  What  did  it 
all  mean  ?  What  was  this  cold  awfulness  ? — 
this  dumb,  rigid,  staring  thing  ? — was  this 
Death  ?  Seized  by  a  swift  frenzied  fear,  I 
sprang  up, — I  looked  about  me  everywhere. 
Everywhere  solitude  ! — only  the  whisper- 
ing of  trees  and  shining  of  stars !  Only 
Nature,  and  that, — that  strange  still  figure 
on  the  grass  with  arms  outspread  on  either 
side,  like  a  Christ  without  the  cross.  What 
had  I  done  ?  I  considered  doubtfully ; 
looking  vaguely  at  my  own  hands  the  while. 
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No  stain  of  blood  was  on  them  !  Had  I 
then  killed  him  ?  No, — no  ! — not  possible  ! 
He  had  swooned ! 

I  stepped  close  up  to  him, — I  took  his 
hand, — it  was  warm. 

"  Guidel !  "  I  said, — and  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice  startled  my  sense  of  hearing — 
^'  Come,  get  up  ! — do  not  lie  there  as  if  I 
had  murdered  you  !  Get  up,  I  tell  you  ! — 
Our  quarrel  is  over, — we  will  fight  no 
more ! " 

Silence  !  The  wide  open  eyes  regarded 
me  fixedly, — they  were  glazing  over  with  a 
strange  film  !  A  bird  darted  from  one  of 
the  branches  overhead,  and  flew  rustlingly 
through  the  air, — the  sound  of  its  wings  threw 
me  into  a  cold  perspiration,  and  I  fell  on 
my  knees  shuddering  through  and  through. 
I  crawled  reluctantly  up  to  that  dark  re- 
cumbent mass,  .  .  .  if  he  were  dead,  ...  if 
he  were  dead,  I  thought,  quaking  in  every 
limb, — why  then — I  would  shut  those  eyes  ! 
My  previous  mad  fury  had  given  place  to 
weak,  half  delirious  terror ; — I  could  scarcely 
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summon  up  the  courage  to  reach  out  my 
hands  and  let  them  hover  above  those  pallid 
features,  that  in  all  the  contorted  agony  of 
their  last  expression  were  already  freezing 
under  my  very  gaze  into  a  marble-like 
rigidity  !  I  touched  the  eyelids, — I  pressed 
them  firmly  down  over  the  glassy  balls 
beneath,  ...  So  I — they  could  look  at  me 
no  longer  ! 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  I  crawled  away 
again,  and  once  at  arm's  length  from  the 
corpse,  stood  upright,  wondering  what  next 
I  should  do.  I  had  killed  Silvion  Guidel ; 
— this  seemed  evident ; — and  yet  I  strove  to 
represent  to  myself  that  it  was  not,  could  not 
be  so.  Some  inherent  weakness  of  the  heart's 
action  might  have  done  the  deed  ; — it  could 
not  have  been  the  mere  grasp  of  my  hands  ! 
But,  after  all, — had  I  not  meant  to  kill  him  ? 
Had  not  the  idea  slept  in  my  brain  for  weeks 
without  declaring  itself? — and  had  it  not 
become  actively  paramount  with  me  from 
the  moment  I  saw  him  that  nio^ht  ?  Yes  ! — 
it  was  a  murder — aud  a  premeditated  one 
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if  truth  were  told !  I  had  violently  taken 
a  man's  life  ! — I !  I  looked  awfully  round 
at  my  victim, — and  looking,  shrieked  aloud  I 
The  eyes — the  eyes  that  I  had  shut  so  fast, 
were  open, — wide  open  and  protruding  more 
than  ever  I  How  they  stared  at  me  ! — with 
what  fixed  and  pertinacious  solemnity  !  In 
a  delirium  of  haste  I  rushed  back  to  the 
horrible  figure  lying  prone,  and  pressed  my 
fingers  hard  and  heavily  once  more  upon 
the  cold  yet  rebellious  lids.  But  in  vain  ! 
— they  curled  upwards  again  from  under  my 
very  touch,  and  again  left  the  eyeballs 
glassy  and  bare  !  I  moaned  and  shivered, 
while  the  sweat  poured  from  my  forehead 
in  the  extremity  of  fear  that  possessed  me ; 
— and  then  all  at  once  a  ghastly  thought 
flashed  across  my  brain.  I  had  heard 
scientists  say  that  the  eyes  of  a  murdered 
man  took  in  their  last  look  the  portrait  of 
his  murderer,  and  that  this  so  terribly 
painted  miniature  could  be  reproduced  faith- 
fully, line  for  line !  Was  such  a  thing 
possible  ?  .  .  .  Oh  why,  why  could  I  not  shut 
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those  eyes  !      I  could  stamp  them  out  with 
my  heel  if  I  dared, — but,  I  did  not  dare  ! 

Again  I  looked  up  at  the  stars, — then 
down  at  the  river,  whereof  the  tide,  now 
risen  higher,  made  a  roaring  rush  of  music, 
— and  while  I  waited  thus,  the  church  clock, 
the  same  I  had  heard  before,  struck  mid- 
night. Only  an  hour  had  passed  since  I 
stood  on  the  bridge,  an  evil-brooding  man, 
but  not — not  a  murderer !  Only  an  hour  ! 
— it  seemed  an  eternity, — and  truly  it  had 
wrought  an  eternal  change  in  my  destiny. 
I  had  shed  no  blood, — and  yet  the  air  was 
red  about  me, — the  very  stars  seemed  to 
dart  at  me  fiery  tongues  of  flame, — but  the 
worst  thing  of  all  was  the  horrible  passive- 
ness,  the  dreadful  inertness  of  my  strangled 
foe, — for  oddly  enough  though  I  knew  I  had 
killed  him,  at  the  same  time  I  could  not 
comprehend  why  he  should  be  dead  ! 

I  had  turned  my  back  upon  the  corpse, — 
but  now  I  forced  myself  to  confront  it  once 
more, — though  I  strove  my  utmost  to  avoid 
its  terrible  eyes.     Silvion  Guidel's  eyes  they 
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were, — imagine  it ! — tliose  strained,  glazed, 
anguished,  crystalline-looking  things, — the 
eyes  that  had  darkened  with  thought  and 
lightened  with  love, — the  eyes  that  had 
flashed  their  passionate  prayer  into  the  eyes 
of  Pauline ! — ha !  what  would  she  say  if 
she  could  see  them  now  ?  Pauline's  lover  ! 
— Pauline's  seducer  ! — The  libertine, — the 
Priest! — there  he  lay,  the  holy  chosen 
servant  of  Mother  Church, — dead!  Dead, 
and  I  had  killed  him  !  Good !  For  the 
millionth  time  or  more,  the  world's  Cain  had 
proved  himself  stronger  than  God^s  favoured 
Abel !  And  yet,  you  say,  some  of  you,  that 
God  is  "  omnipotent."  Tell  this  to  children 
if  it  please  you, — but  spare  me,  an  ahsin- 
theur,  from  so  unnecessary  a  Lie  ! 

For  a  time  my  brain  reeled  under  its 
pressure  of  sickening  thought ;  but  at  last 
the  idea  came  to  me  that  I  must  somehow 
or  other  get  rid  of  the  body.  I  could  not 
bury  it ; — I  could  perhaps  drag  it  or  carry  it 
to  that  shelving  bank  which  jutted  slopingly 
into  the  river  at  a  little  distance  from  where 
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I   stood,  and  from  thence  I  could  fling  it 
into  the  Seine.     And  the  Seine  would  wash 
it  to  and  fro  and  disfigure  it  with  mud  and 
weedy  slime,  and  carry  it  perchance  down 
like  a  log,  past  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
to  the  sea, — the  wide  merciful,  blank  sea, 
where  so  many  things   are  sunk  and  for- 
ofotten.     Unless — unless  it  should  be  found 
and  dras^o-ed  ashore  ! — but  I  would  not  sufi'er 
myself  to  think   of  this  probability ;    and 
stringing  up  every  nerve  and  sinew  to  the 
labour,    I    began   my   task.       I   lifted   the 
corpse  from  the  ground,  always  appalled  by 
the  never- closing  eyes,  and  by  dint  of  the 
strongest   effort,    managed    to    support   its 
^hill  and  awful  weight  across  my  shoulder, 
while    I    staggered    to    the    river's    brink. 
There  stopping  and  panting  for  breath,  I 
laid    it    down,    struck   once   more   by   the 
tremulous  sense  that  life  after  all  might  still 
be  flutterino;  within  this  stififenins;  mass  of 
clay.       Keeping  my   courage  firm,  I  bent 
down  and  felt  the  heart ; — it  was  stone-still ; 
but   some   small   thing   like   a   packet   lay 
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pressed  above  it.  An  Agnus  Dei?  Oh 
no ! — priests  do  not  always  wear  purely 
sacred  symbols  !  I  took  it  out, — it  was  a 
folded  paper  which  I  opened,  and  found 
inside  a  thick  curl  of  soft  dark  hair. 
Pauline's  hair  ! — I  knew  it  well ! — the  touch 
of  it,  the  delicate  scent  of  it,  made  me 
tremble  as  with  an  ague-fit — and  I  hastily 
thrust  it  into  my  own  breast.  Then  I  stared 
again  down  at  my  work, — and  smiled !  There 
was  no  beauty  in  this  lifeless  lump  before  me, 
— death  by  strangulation  had  so  blackened 
and  distorted  the  features  that  their  classic 
regularity  and  fairness  was  no  longer  per- 
ceivable,— the  very  parting  of  the  lips, 
which  had  at  first  seemed  like  a  faint  serene 
smile,  had  now  stifiened  into  a  hideous  grin. 
Death  is  not  always  beautiful,  mes  amis! 
The  pretty  sentimentalists  may  imagine  it 
so  if  they  choose,  but  it  is  far  more  often 
repulsive  in  its  effects  than  admirable, 
believe  me  !  And  if  it  chance  that  you  are 
doomed  to  die  by  the  close  pull  of  the 
hangman's  cord  about  your  throat,  or  the 
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grip  of  a  madman's  fingers  close  on  your 
windpipe,  you  may  be  sure  your  counte- 
nance will  not  be  a  model  for  sculptors 
afterwards  ! 

Now,  as   I    stood   regarding   my   victim 
stedfastly,  a  certain  grim  pleasure  began  to 
stir  throbbingly  in  my  veins.     I — I,  alone 
and  unassisted,  had  destroyed  all  that  subtle 
mechanism  of  manhood  called  God's  handi- 
work ;  I  had  defaced  all  that  comeliness  on 
which  Nature  seemed  to  have  set  her  fairest 
seal !     Why  should  I  have  been  so  terrified 
at  those  open  eyes,   I  thought,  self-scorn- 
ingly  ? — they  were  dead  things  and  lustre- 
less ; — their  reproachful  expression  was  mere 
seeming  !     Quick  ! — Into  the  quiet    waters 
with  such  useless  carrion  ! — let  it  first  sink 
like  a  stone,  and   then   float,  a  disfigured 
blubber  mass,  on  the  destroying  tide !     For 
water,  like  earth,  breeds  hungry  corpse-de- 
vouring creatures,  who  will  make  short  work 
of  even  such  sacred  goods  as  a  priest's  dead 
body ! — besides, — there  is  no  blood — no  sign 
of  violence  anywhere, — no  proof  of — of — 
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murder  !  Stay,  thougli ! — there  are  marks 
on  the  throat, — -the  marks  of  my  throttling 
fingers — but  what  of  that  ?  Surely  the? 
river's  quiet  working  will  efface  these  in 
an  hour  ! 

Kaising  myself  stiffly  erect,  I  peered 
round  about  me  on  all  sides,  and  scanned 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Seine  scrutinizingly, 
lest  haply  some  lonely  musing  soul  should 
be  walking  there  and  watching  the  water 
ripple  caressingly  beneath  the  moon, — but 
there  was  no  one  visible.  I  might  have 
been  alone  in  a  desert,  so  profoundly  still 
and  solitary  was  the  night ; — all  nature 
seemed  gravely  occupied  in  watching  me^ 
or  so  I  fancied ;  the  heavens  leaned  towards 
me  with  all  their  whirling  stars,  as  though 
I  had  drawn  them  down  to  stare  wonder- 
ingly  at  my  slain  man  !  Once  more  I  lifted 
the  body  ; — this  time  the  head  fell  back 
over  my  arm  with  sickening  suddenness,, 
and  a  light  wind  fanned  the  clustering  hair 
backwards  from  the  brow.  Looking, — for 
some  resistless  instinctive  force  compelled 
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me  to  look, — I  saw  a  slight  but  deep  scar 
running  just  across  the  left  temple, — where- 
upon a   new  fear  assailed  me.      If  found, 
would    the    corpse   be   recognized   by   that 
scar  ? — was  there  anything  else  that  might 
give  a  clue  to  its  identity,  and  so  start  long 
^nd  circumstantial  inquiries  and  researches 
which  in  the  end  might  track  mc  out  as  the 
murderer  ?     I  laid  my  horrid  burden  down 
again,    and   hastily  ransacked   the   pockets 
of  the  priestly  garments, — there  was  not  a 
letter  or  paper  by  which  anything  could  be 
traced, — only    a    return    ticket    to    Eome, 
which  I   tore  up, — an  old  breviary  and  a 
purse  containing  about  four  hundred  francs. 
There  was  no  name  in  the  breviary,  and  I 
put  it  back  together  with  the  purse,  in  the 
place  where  I  had  found  it.     In  leaving  the 
money  thus  untouched,  I  calculated  that  if 
discovered  at  all,  the  body  would  probably 
be    taken    for    that    of    a    suicide, — as    a 
murdered   man   is   generally,   especially   in 
France,  deprived  of  valuables.     That  sort  of 
suspicion, — that  idea  of  murder — how  the 
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word  chilled  me  ! — would  in  this  case  be 
diverted ;  —  for  I  attached  no  importance 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  priest's  garb. 
Priests  are  as  apt  to  kill  themselves  as  other 
people,  are  they  not  ?  They  have  more 
reason,  I  should  say, — knowing  themselves 
to  be  such  false  pretenders  ! 

Satisfied  with  my  examination, — though 
I  could  not  do  away  with  that  scar  on  the 
temples, — I  raised  the  rigid  weight,  now 
grown  heavier,  once  more, — the  arms  hung 
downwards,  stiff  and  inert, — one  of  the 
hands  swinging  round  as  I  moved,  touched 
me,  and  I  nearly  shrieked  aloud,  it  was  so 
clammy  cold !  I  reached  the  edge  of  the 
shelving  bank,  and  then,  staggering  slowly, 
inch  by  inch,  along  the  natural  pier  of 
stones  that  ran  out  into  the  river,  I  flung 
the  corpse  from  me,  far  forward,  with  all 
my  might !  It  fell  crashingly  through  the 
water,  the  sonorous  echo  of  its  fall  resound- 
ing on  both  banks  of  the  stream  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  the 
world   must   instantly   awaken   from   sleep 
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and  rush  upon  me  in  crowds  to  demand  a 
knowledge  of  my  crime  !  I  waited — my 
heart  almost  standing  still  with  sheer  terror, 
— waited  till  the  close  circles  in  the  water 
widened  and  widened  and  melted  in  smooth 
width  away.  No  sound  followed, — no  cry 
of  *' Murder!"  startled  the  night, — all  was- 
quiet  as  before, — all  as  watchfully  observant 
of  me  as  if  each  separate  leaf  on  the- 
branches  of  the  trees  had  eyes  ! 

I  hurried  back  to  the  spot  where  the 
struggle  had  taken  place,  and  there  with 
eager  hands  and  feet,  I  scraped  and 
smoothed  the  torn  and  trampled  earth,  and 
walked  and  re-walked  upon  it  till  it  looked 
neatly  flat  as  a  board  in  the  clear  light  of 
the  moon  ;  aye ! — I  even  overcame  my 
shuddering  reluctance  so  far  that  I  coaxed 
and  pulled  and  brushed  up  the  crushed 
o-rass  on  which  Silvion  Guidel  had  fallen 
down  to  die  ! 

So  ! — all  was  done  !  —  and,  pausing,  I 
surveyed  the  scene.  Oh  scene  of  perfect 
peace  ! — Oh  quiet  nook  for  love  indeed  ! — 
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such  love  as  brought  Pauline  here  in  the 
dewy  hush  of  early  mornings  when  instead 
of  praying  at  Mass  as  she  so  prettily  feigned, 
she  listened  to  a  pleading  more  passionate 
than  the  cold  white  angels  know  !  For 
love — the  love  we  crave  and  thirst  for, — is 
not  me  thinks  of  holy  origin ! — it  was  ger- 
minated in  hell, — born  of  fire,  tears,  and 
restless  breathing  ; — the  bright  chill  realms 
of  heaven  hold  no  such  burning  flame  !  I 
cursed  the  fairness  of  the  place,  and  Nature 
mocked  my  curses  with  her  smile  !  The 
tranquil  moon  gazed  downwards  pensively, 
thinking  her  own  thoughts  doubtless  as 
she  swept  through  the  sky  —  the  trees 
quivered  softly  in  their  dreams,  touched 
perchance  by  some  tender  rush  of  memory  ; 
and  the  river  lapped  whisperingly  against 
the  shore  as  though  delivering  kisses  from 
the  blossoms  on  one  side  to  the  blossoms  on 
the  other.  The  sleepy  enchantment  of  the 
mingling  midnight  and  morning  seemed  to 
haug  like  an  opaline  mist  in  the  air, — and 
as  I  looked,  I  suddenly  felt  that  I,  standing 
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where  I  did,  had  all  at  once  become  a  mere 
outcast  and  alien  from  the  beautiful  con- 
fidence of  Nature, — that  the  dead  body  I 
had  just  thrown  in  the  murmuring  waters 
was  far  more  gathered  into  the  heart  of 
things  than  I !       . 

Slowly  and  with  an  inexplicable  reluctance 
I  crept  away, — slinking  through  the  trees 
like  a  terrified  beast  that  shuns  some  fierce 
pursuer,  afraid  of  both  moonbeams  and 
shadows,  and  still  more  afraid  of  the  deep 
calm  about  me — a  calm  that  could  almost 
be  felt.  I  stole  out  of  the  Bois,  and  set 
foot  on  the  Suresnes  bridge — a  loose  plank 
creaked  beneath  my  tread,  and  the  sound 
sent  the  blood  up  to  my  brow  in  a  hot  rush 
of  pain, — and  then — then  some  impulse 
made  me  pause.  Some  deadly  fascination 
seized  me  to  lean  my  arms  upon  the  bridge - 
parapet  and  look  over,  and  down,  into  the 
river  below.  The  water  heaved  under  me 
in  a  silvery  white  glitter, — and  while  I  yet 
gazed  downwards, — a  dark  mass  drifted  into 
view — a    heavy  floating  blackness,   out   of 
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whicli  two  glistening  awful  eyes  stared  at 
me  and  at  the  moon  !  .  .  .  Clutcliing  at  the 
edge  of  the  parapet,  I  hung  over  it,  with 
beating  heart  and  straining  sight — anon,  I 
broke  into  a  fit  of  delirious  laughter ! 

"  Silvion  !  "  I  whispered.  ''  Silvion 
Guidel  !  What ! — are  you  there  again  ? 
Not  at  rest  yet  ?  Sleep,  man  ! — sleep  ! — Be 
satisfied  with  God  now  you  have  found 
Him  ! — Good  night,  Guidel ;  good  night !  " 

Here  my  laughter  suddenly  spent  itself 
in  a  fierce  sobbing  groan, — I  shrank  back 
from  the  parapet  trembling  in  every  limb, — 
and  like  a  sick  man  waking  out  of  a 
morphia- sleep  I  suddenly  realized  that 
the  tide  seemed  turning  towards  Paris, — 
not  down  to  the  sea  1  "Well  !  —  what 
then  ? 

I  dared  not  stop  to  think !  With  a 
savage  cry  I  covered  my  face  and  fled, — 
fled  in  furious  panting  haste  and  fear,  rush- 
ing along  the  silent  road  to  the  city  with 
the  reckless  speed  of  an  escaped  madman, 
and  followed  as  it  seemed  by  the  sound  of  a 
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whispered  *'  Murder  !  Murder  !  "  hissed 
after  me  by  the  vindictive,  upward-flowing 
Seine,  that  pursued  me  closely  as  I  ran, 
bearing  with  it  its  awful  witness  to  the 
black  deed  I  had  done  ! 
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For  the  next  three  or  four  days  I  lived  in 
.a  sort  of  feverish  delirium,  hovering  betwixt 
hope  and  terror,  satisfaction  and  despair. 
But  by  degrees  I  began  to  make  scorn  of 
my  own  cowardice, — for  though  I  searched 
all  the  newspapers  with  avidity,  I  never 
saw  the  one  thing  I  dreaded, — namely  an 
account  of  the  discoveiy  of  a  priest's  body 
in  the  Seine,  and  a  suggestion  as  to  his 
having  come  to  his  death  by  foul  means. 
Another  murder  had  been  committed  in 
Paris  just  the  day  after  I  had  killed  Silvion 
Guidel, — and  it  was  a  particularly  brilliant 
one — quite  dramatic  in  fact.  The  mistress 
of  a  famous  opera-tenor  had  been  found  in 
her  bed  with  her  throat  cut,  and  the  tenor, 
— a  ladies'  favourite,— had  been  arrested  for 
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the  crime  in  spite  of  his  gracefully  stagey 
protestations  of  sorrow  and  innocence.  This 
event  was  the  talk  of  Paris, — so  that  one 
corpse  more  or  less  found  floating  in  the 
river  would  at  such  a  time  of  superior 
excitement,  awaken  very  little  if  any  in- 
terest. For  though  the  natural  stupidity  of 
the  unofficial  man  is  great,  that  of  the  strictly 
official  personage  is  even  greater.  I  allude 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  police.  They  are  a 
very  excellent  class  of  blockheads,  and  their 
intentions  are  no  doubt  admirably  just  and 
severe, — but  they  have  too  much  routine, — 
too  many  little  absurd  minutae  of  rule  and 
etiquette  out  of  which  they  can  seldom  be 
23ersuaded  to  move.  It  follows  therefore 
that  the  perpetrators  of  crime  having  )w 
specially  designed  routine,  and  being  gene- 
rally totally  lacking  in  etiquette,  very  often 
get  the  best  of  it,  and  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  murders  remain  undiscovered. 
It  was  so  in  my  case  ; — it  is  so,  you  may 
be  sure,  in  many  another.  Mere  formal  rule 
must  be  done  away  with  in  the  task  of  dis- 
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coverino;  a  murderer, — there  must  be  less. 
writing  of  documents,  and  tying  of  tape  and 
docketing  of  accounts,  and  more  instant 
and  decisive  action.  When,  for  example,  a 
policeman  on  duty  finds  the  body  of  a 
murdered  and  mutilated  woman  in  a  pool' 
of  blood  on  a  doorstep,  and  after  mucli 
cogitation  and  reflection,  decides  that  blood- 
hounds might  be  useful  in  tracking  the- 
murderer,  he  would  do  well  to  get  those 
bloodhounds  at  once,  and  not  wait  till  the 
next  day  when  the  scent  will  be  more  than 
difficult  to  pursue.  But  /  have  no  wish  to 
complain  of  the  respectable  muddlers  who 
sit  in  their  offices  carefully  writing  descrip- 
tive reports  and  compiling  evidence,  while 
the  criminal  they  are  in  search  of  probably 
passes  under  their  very  windows  with  a 
triumphant  grin  and  scornful  snap  of  his 
gory  fingers, — not  at  all  !  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  them  for  never 
taking  any  trouble  about  me,  and  allowing 
me  to  roam  through  Paris  at  perfect  liberty* 
For  at  the   time   I    strangled   my  priestly 
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victim,  I  had  no  wish  to  be  eveu  known  as 
a  murderer.  '  Extenuating  circumstances  ' 
would  no  doubt  have  l3een  found  sufficiently 
strong  to  save  me  from  the  guillotine, — but 
I  really  should  not  have  cared  particularly 
for  the  renown  thus  attained !  Yes,  re- 
Qiown  ! — why  not  ?  A  notorious  Paris  mur- 
'derer  gains  more  renown  in  a  day  than  a 
great  genius  in  ten  years  !  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  renown,  you  say  ? 
I  fail  to  see  it !  There  is  a  difference,  if 
you  like,  in  the  character  of  the  i^er^on 
renowned, —  but  the  renow^n  itself, —  the 
■dirty  hand-clapping  of  the  many-tongued 
mob, — is  almost  the  same.  Because,  they, 
the  mob,  never  praise  a  great  man  without 
at  the  same  time  calumniating  him  for 
some  trifling  fault  of  character, — likewise, 
they  never  cast  their  opprobrium  at  a 
criminal  without  discovering  in  him  some 
faint  speck  of  virtue  of  wliich  they  fre- 
•quently  make  such  a  hullabaloo,  tliat  it 
sometimes  looks  as  if  thev  thouo-ht  him  a 
martyred  saint  after  all  I     "  Not  this  man 
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but  Barmbas ! "  is  shouted  all  over  the 
world  to  this  day, — the  crucifixion  of  great 
natures  and  the  setting  free  of  known 
robbers  is  the  common  and  incessant  custom- 
of  the  crowd.  We  are  told  by  the  teachers 
of  the  present  age,  that  Christianity  is  a 
myth, — its  Founder  a  legendary  j^ersonage,. 
— but  by  all  the  creeds  of  this  world  and  the 
next,  the  story  remains,  and  I  fancy  will 
continue  to  remain,  a  curiously  true  and 
significant  symbol  of  Humanity  ! 

I  suppose  nearly  a  week  must  have 
passed  since  I  had  sent  Silvion  Guidel  to- 
his  account  with  that  Deity  he  professed  to 
serve,  when  one  day,  straying  down  a  back- 
street  which  was  a  short  cut  to  the  obscure 
hotel  I  inhabited,  I  saw  Pauline  !  It  was 
dusk,  and  she  was  hurrying  along  rapidly  ;. 
but  for  one  instant  I  caught  sight  of  the 
young  childish  face,  the  soft  blue  eyes,  the 
dark  curlins^  clusters  of  hair.  Bhe  did  not 
perceive  me,  and  I  followed  her  at  a  dis- 
tance, wondering  whither  she  was  bound 
and   how   she   lived.      She   was   miserably 
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•clad, — her  figure  looked  thin  aud  shadowy  ; 
— but  she  walked  with  a  light  swift  step, — 
ii  step  which  to  my  idea  seemed  to  imply 
that  some  interest,  or  hope,  or  ambition  still 
kept  her  capable  of  living  on,  though  lonely 
iind  abandoned  in  the  wild  and  wicked 
Avorld  of  Paris.  Suddenly  at  a  corner  she 
turned  and  disappeared, — and  though  I 
pursued  her  almost  at  a  run  I  could  not 
<liscover  in  what  direction  she  had  gone. 
Provoked  at  my  own  stupidity,  I  rambled 
^limlessly  up  and  down  the  place  I  found 
myself  in,  which  was  a  mere  slum,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  asking  some  questions  at  one 
of  the  filthy -looking  hovels  close  by,  when 
a,  hand  grasped  me  from  behind,  a  loud 
laugh  broke  on  my  ears,  and  I  turned  to 
confront  Andre  Gessonex. 

''Have  you  come  to  pay  me  a  visit,  mon 
cherf  he  asked,  with  a  half  mock,  half 
ceremonious  salutation.  "  By  my  faith, 
you  do  me  an  inestimable  honour  !  I  live 
here  " — and  he  pointed  to  a  miserable  tene- 
ment house,  the  roof  of  which  was  half  off 
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and  the  three  upper  windows  broken. 
"  Behold  !  —  '  Appai^tements  MeuhUs  ! '  " 
And  true  enough,  this  grandiose  announce- 
ment was  distinctly  to  be  read  on  a  wooden 
placard  dangling  from  one  of  the  aforesaid 
broken  windows.  "  I  have  the  best  floor," 
he  continued,  "  the  '  salon  '  let  us  call  it  ! — 
the  other  apartments  I  have  not  examined, 
but  I  should  imagine  they  must  be  airy ! 
No  doubt  they  also  command  an  open  view 
from  the  roof,  which  would  probably  be  an 
attraction.  But  enter,  cher  Beauvais ! — 
€nter  ! — I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you! — 
the  best  I  have  of  everything  is  at  your 
service !  " 

And  with  the  oddest  gestures  of  fantastic 
courtesy,  he  invited  me  to  follow  him. 

I  hesitated  a  moment, — he  looked  so  wild 
about  the  eyes,  so  gaunt  and  ghastly,  that 
for  the  moment  I  wondered  whether  I  was 
not  perhaps  entrusting  myself  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  madman.  Then  I  quickly 
remembered  my  own  condition, — what  if  he 
were  mad,  I  thought,  his  madness  had  not 
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led  him  to  commit  Murder, — not  yet  !  I  had 
a  certain  dull  curiosity  to  see  what  sort  of 
a  place  he  dwelt  in, — I  therefore  complied 
with  his  request,  and  stumbled  after  him 
up  a  crooked  flight  of  stairs,  nearly  falling 
over  a  small  child  on  the  way, — a  towzled 
half-naked  creature  who  sat  crouched  in  one 
of  the  darkest  corners,  biting  a  crust  of 
bread  and  snarling  over  it  in  very  much  the 
fashion  of  an  angry  tiger-cat.  Gessonex, 
hearing  my  smothered  exclamation,  turned- 
round,  spied  this  object,  and  laughed 
delightedly. 

"  Ah  voilct !  "  he  cried.  "  That  is  one  of 
my  models  of  the  Stone  Period !  If  you 
have  kicked  that  charming  boy  by  accident, 
Beauvais,  do  not  trouble  to  ask  his  pardon  ! 
He  will  not  appreciate  the  courtesy !  Two 
sentiments  alone  inspire  him — fear  and 
ferocity !  "  And  seizing  the  mass  of  hair 
and  rags  by  its  neck,  he  shook  it  to  and 
fro  violently,  exclaiming,  *'  Viens  ici,. 
hete!  Montre  tes  dents  et  tes  angles! 
Viens!" 
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The  creature  uttered  some  unintelligible 
sound,  and  got  on  its  feet,  still  biting  the 
crust  and  snarling, — and  presently  we  all 
three  stood   in  a  low  wide   room,   littered 
about  with  painter's  materials  and  various 
sorts    of   tawdry   rubbish,  where   the   first 
thing  that  riveted  the  eye  was  an  enormous 
canvas  stretched  across  the  wall,  on  which 
the  body  of  a  nude  Venus  was  displayed  in- 
all  its  rotundity, — the  head,  not  yet  being- 
painted  in,  was  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator.       Gessonex,    still    grasping    the 
bundle  he  called  his  *^  hete,^'  threw  himself 
down  in  a  chair,  after  signing  to  me  to  take 
whatever  seat  I  found  convenient, — and,  with 
the  handle  of  a  long  paint-brush,  began  by 
degrees  to  lift  the  matted  locks  of  hair  from 
off  the  face  of  the  mysterious  object  he  held,, 
who  bit  and  growled  on  continuously,  re- 
gardless of  his  patron's  attentions.    Presently, 
a  countenance  became  visible — the  counte- 
nance of  a  mingled  monkey  and  savage, — 
brutish,  repulsive,  terrible   in   all   respects 
save  for  the  eyes,  which  were  magnificent, — 
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jewel-like,  clear  and  cruel  as  the  eyes  of  a 
wolf  or  a  snake. 

"  There  I  "  said  Gessonex  triumphantly, 
turning  the  strange  physiognomy  round 
towards  me, — "  There's  a  boy  for  you  !  He 
would  do  credit  to  the  antediluvian  age, 
when  Man  was  still  in  process  of  formation. 
The  chin,  you  see,  is  not  developed, — the 
forehead  recedes  like  that  of  the  baboon 
ancestor, — the  nose  has  not  yet  received  its 
intellectual  prominence, — but  the  eyes  are 
perfectly  formed.  Now  about  these  eyes, — 
you  have  in  them  the  most  complete  dis- 
provers  of  the  poetical  sentiment  about 
*  eyes  being  the  windows  of  the  soul,' 
because  this  child  has  simply  no  soul.  He 
is  an  animal,  made  merely,  if  we  quote 
Scripture,  to  '  arise,  kill  and  eat.'  He  has 
no  idea  of  anything  else, — his  thoughts  are  as 
the  thoughts  of  beasts,  and  the  only  sentences 
of  intelligible  speech  he  knows  are  my 
teaching.  Hear  him  ! — he  will  give  you  an 
excellent  homily  on  the  duty  of  life.  Now 
tell  me,  mon  singe,''  he  went  on,  addressing 
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the  boy,  and  artistically  lifting  np  another 
of  his  matted  curls  with  the  paint-brush 
handle, — "  What  is  life  !  It  is  a  mystery 
to  us  !     "Will  you  explain  it  ? " 

The  savao;e  little  creature  glared  from  one 

O  CD 

to  the  other  of  us  in  sullen  curiosity  and 
fear, — his  breath  came  quickly,  and  he 
clenched  his  small  grimy  hands.  He  was 
evidently  trying  to  remember  something 
and  found  the  effort  exhausting.  Presently 
between  his  set  teeth  came  the  words — 

"  J'aifaim  !^' 

"  Bravo  !  "  said  Gessonex  approvingly, 
still  arranging  the  hair  of  his  protege. 
"  Very  well  said !  You  see,  Beauvais,  he 
understands  life  thoroughly,  this  child! 
'J'aifaim  /'  All  is  said  !  It  is  the  universal 
cry  of  existence  —  hunger !  And  the 
remarkable  part  of  the  whole  affair  is,  that 
the  complaint  is  incessant ;  even  Monsieur 
Gros-Jean,  conscious  of  the  well-rounded 
paunch  he  has  acquired  through  over-feeding, 
has  never  had  enough,  and  at  morning, 
noon,  and  evening,  propounds  the  hunger 
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problem  afresh,  and  curses  his  chef  for  not 
providing  more  novelties  in  the  cuisine. 
Humanity  is  never  satisfied, — it  ransacks 
earth,  air,  ocean, — it  gathers  together  gold, 
jewels,  palaces,  ships,  wine — and  woman, — 
and  then,  when  all  is  gotten  that  can  be  gained 
out  of  the  labouring  universe,  it  turns  its 
savage  face  towards  Heaven  and  apostro- 
phizes Deity  with  a  defiance.  *  This  world 
is  not  enough  for  my  needs  I '  it  cries.  *  I 
will  put  Orion  in  my  pocket  and  wear  the 
Pleiades  in  my  button-hole  ! — I  will  have 
Eternity  for  my  heritage  and  Thyself  for 
my  comrade  ! — -j'aifaim  ! '  " 

He  laughed  wildly,  and  opening  a  drawer 
near  him,  took  out  a  small  a^Dple  and  threw 
it  playfully  aloft. 

"  Catch  ! "  he  cried,  and  the  boy,  tossing 
up  his  head  caught  it  between  his  teeth  with 
extraordinary  precision  as  it  fell.  "Well 
done  !  Now  let  us  see  you  munch  as  Adam 
munched  before  you — ah !  what  a  juicy 
flavour  ! — if  it  were  only  a  stolen  morsel,  it 
would  be  ever  so  much  sweeter !    Sit  there ! " 
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—and  he  pointed  to  an  old  bencli  in  the 
opposite  corner,  whereon  the  strange  child 
squatted  obediently  enough,  his  wonderful 
eyes  sparkling  with  avidity  as  he  plunged 
his  sharp  teeth  in  the  fruit  which  was  to 
him  an  evident  rare  delicacy.  "  He  is  the 
most  admirable  rat-hunter  in  Paris,  I  should 
say,"  went  on  Gessonex,  eyeing  him  en- 
couragingly. "  Sharp  as  a  ferret  and  agile 
as  a  cat,  he  kills  the  vermin  by  scores,  and 
what  is  very  human,  eats  them  with  infinite 
relish  afterwards ! " 

I  shuddered. 

"  Horrible  !  "  I  exclaimed  involuntarily. 
"  Does  he  starve,  then  ? " 

Gessonex  regarded  me  with  a  rather 
pathetic  smile. 

"  My  friend,  we  all  starve  here,"  he 
answered  placidly.  "It  is  the  fashion  of 
this  particular  '  quart ier.  Some  of  us, — 
myself  for  instance, — consider  food  a  vulgar 
superfluity  ;  and  we  take  a  certain  honest 
pride  in  occasionally  being  able  to  dispense 
with  it  altogether.     It  is  more  a  la  mode  in 
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tills  neiglibourhood,  which,  however,  is  quite 
aristocratic  compared  to  some  others  close 
by  !  All  the  same  I  am  really  rather  curious 
to  know  what  has  brought  you  here,  mon 
cher !  May  I,  without  rudeness,  ask  the 
question  ?  " 

"  I  saw  a  woman  I  thought  I  knew,"  I 
answered  evasively.     ^'  And  I  folio v/ed  her." 

"Ah!— And  the  result?" 

"No  result  at  all.  I  lost  sis^ht  of  her 
suddenly,  and  do  not  know  how  or  where 
she  disappeared." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Gessonex  again  meditatively. 
"  Women  are  very  plentiful  in  these  parts, — 
that  is,  a  certain  sort  of  women, — the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  the  demi-monde.  From  warm 
palaces,  and  carriages  drawn  by  high-fed 
prancing  horses  they  come  to  this, — and 
then, — to  that !  " 

He  pointed  through  the  window  and  my 
eyes  followed  his  gesture, — a  glittering  strip 
of  water  was  just  pallidly  visible  in  the 
deepening  twilight, — a  curving  gleam  of  the 
Seine.      A  faint  tremor  shook  me,  and  to 
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change  the  subject,  I  reverted  once  more  to 
the  '  brute  '  child,  who  had  now  finished  his 
apple  and  sat  glowering  at  us  like  '^  young 
owl  from  under  his  tangled  bush  of  hair. 

''  What  is  he  ? "  I  asked  abruptly. 

"  My  dear  Beauvais,  I  thought  I  had  ex- 
plained !  "  said  Gessonex  affably.  "  He  is 
a  type  of  the  Age  of  Stone  !  But  if  you 
want  a  more  explicit  definition,  I  will  be 
strictly  accurate  and  call  him  a  production 
of  Absinthe ! " 

I  started, — then  controlled  myself  as  I 
saw  that  Gessonex  regarded  me  intently.  I 
forced  a  smile. 

"  A  production  of  Absinthe  ? "  I  echoed 
incredulously. 

'^  Precisely  !  Of  Absinthe  and  Mania 
together.  That  is  why  I  find  him  so  in- 
tensely interesting.  I  know  his  pedigree, 
just  as  one  knows  the  pedigree  of  a  valuable 
dog  or  remarkable  horse, — and  it  is  full  of 
significance.  His  grandfather  was  a  man 
of  science." 

I  burst  out  laughing  at  the  incongruity 
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of  this  statement,  whereupon  Gessonex 
shook  his  head  at  me  in  mock-solemn 
reproach. 

"  Never  laugh,  mon  ami,  at  a  joke  you 
do  not  entirely  understand.  You  cannot 
understand,  and  you  never  will  understand 
the  awful  witticisms  of  Mother  Nature, — and 
it  is  a  phase  of  lier  enormous  jesting  that 
I  am  about  to  relate  to  you.  I  repeat, — 
this  boy's  grandfather  was  a  man  of  science  ; 
— with  a  pair  of  spectacles  fixed  on  his  nose 
and  a  score  or  so  of  reference  volumes  at 
hand,  he  set  about  prying  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  creation.  Through  his 
lunettes  lie  peered  dubiously  at  the  Shadow- 
Brio^htness  called  God,  and  declared  Him 
to  be  noil  est.  He  weighed  Man's  heart 
and  mind  in  his  small  brazen  scales,  and 
fossilized  both  by  his  freezing  analysis.  He 
talked  of  Matter  and  of  Force, — of  Evolu- 
tion and  of  Atoms.  Love  went  on,  Faith 
went  on,  Grief  went  on.  Death  went  on, — 
he  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
these, — his  main  object  was  to  prove  away 
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the  flesh  and  blood  of  Life,  and  leave  it 
a  mere  bleached  skeleton.  He  succeeded 
admirably, — and  at  the  age  of  sixty,  found 
himself  alone  loitli  that  skeleton !  He  dined 
with  it,  supped  with  it,  slept  with  it.  It 
confronted  him  at  all  hours  and  seasons, 
rattling  its  bones,  and  terrifying  him  with 
its  empty  eye-sockets  and  dangling  jaws. 
At  last, — one  stormy  night, — its  hand  roused 
him  from  sleep,  and  showed  him  the  exact 
.spot  where  his  razor  lay.  He  took  the  hint 
immediately, — made  the  long  artistic  slit 
across  his  throat  which  the  skeleton  so 
urgently  recommended, — and  died — or,  to 
put  it  more  delicately,  departed  to  that 
mysterious  region  where  lunettes  are  not 
worn,  and  knowledge  is  imparted  without 
the  aid  of  printer's  ink.  He  was  a  very 
interesting  individual, — great  when  he  was 
xilive,  according  to  the  savants, — forgotten 
in  the  usual  way,  now  he  is  dead." 

He  paused,  and  I  looked  at  him  in- 
<^uiringly. 

"Well?" 
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"  Well !  He  left  one  son,  a  charmingly 
dissolute  individual,  whose  sole  deliofht  in 
life  was  to  drink  and  dance  the  hours  away. 
A  remarkable  contrast  to  his  father,  as  you 
may  imagine  ! — and  herein  Dame  Nature 
began  her  little  psychological  game  of  cross- 
purposes.  This  fellow,  born  in  Paris,  and  a 
worshipper  of  all  things  Parisian,  took  to 
Absinthe  in  very  early  manhood, — not  that  I 
blame  him  for  that  in  the  least, — because  it 
is  really  a  fascinating  hobby ! — and  after- 
wards, through  some  extraordinary  freak  of 
the  gods,  became  an  actor.  Night  after 
night,  he  painted  his  face,  padded  his  legs, 
and  strutted  the  boards,  feiQ-nins:  the  various 
common  phases  of  love  and  villainy  in  that 
lowest  of  all  professions,  the  ape-like  art  of 
Mimicry.  He,  unlike  his  revered  parent, 
never  troubled  himself  concerning  the  deeper 
questions  of  life  at  all ;  Chaos  was  his  faith, 
and  Nonentity  his  principle  !  His  stage - 
appearance,  particularly  his  leg-padding, 
captivated  a  dancer,  wlio  went  by  the 
sobviqiiU  of  *  Fatima ' ; — she  passed  for  an 
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Odalisque,  but  was  really  the  daughter  of 
a  Paris  washerwoman, — and  he  was  like- 
wise smitten  by  her  abundant  charms, — 
wild  eyes,  flowing  hair  and  shapely  limbs, — 
and  after  a  bit  the  two  made  up  their  minds 
to  live  together.  Marriage  of  course  was 
not  considered  a  necessity  to  people  of  their 
reputable  standing, — it  seldom  is,  in  these 
cases  !  Love  however,  or  the  passion  they 
called  by  that  name,  proved  much  too  weak 
and  inadequate  a  rival  to  cojdc  with  Ab- 
sinthe,— the  '  green  fairy  '  had  taken  a  firm 
hold  of  our  friend  the  actor's  mind, — and 
whether  his  amour  had  turned  his  head,  or 
whether  the  emerald  elixir  had  played  him 
an  ill  turn  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  for  some 
months  after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence 
with  the  charming  *  Fatima '  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  singular  and  exceedingly  trouble- 
some frenzy.  This  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  idea  that  his  '  ehere  amie '  was  a 
scaly  serpent  whose  basilisk  eyes  attracted 
him  in  spite  of  his  will,  and  whose  sinuous 
embraces  sufl'ocated  him  and  drove  him  mad. 
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His  behaviour  under  these  curious  mental 
circumstances  was  excessively  irritating, — 
and  finally,  after  enduring  his  preposterous 
eccentricities  till  her  patience  (of  which  she 
had  a  very  slight  stock)  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted, la  belle  Fatima  bundled  him  off  to 
a  lunatic  asylum,  where,  finding  no  sharp 
instrument  convenient  to  his  hand  as  his 
father  had  done  before  him,  he  throttled 
himself  with  his  own  desperate  fingers. 
Imagine  it ! — such  a  determined  method 
of  strangulation  must  have  been  a  most 
impleasant  exit !  " 

A  tremor  ran  through  me  as  he  spoke, 
and  I  averted  my  gaze  from  his. 

"  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  affair  alto- 
gether," continued  Gessonex  reflectively — 
"  and  I'm  afraid  it  must  be  set  down  chiefly 
to  the  fault  of  iVbsinthe,  which  though  a 
most  delightful  and  admirable  slave,  is  an 
exceedingly  bad  master  !  Yes  ! " — and  he 
mused  over  this  a  little  to  himself — "  an 
exceedingly  bad  master !  If  people  would 
only  imitate  my  example,  and  take  all  its 
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pleasures  without  its  tyranny,    how   much 
wiser  and  better  that  would  be  !  " 

I  forced  myself  to  speak, — to  smile. 

"The  ^passion  verte^  never  subdues  you, 
then  ?     You  subdue  it  ?  " 

Our  eyes  met.  A  yellowish-red  flush  crept 
through  the  sickly  pallor  of  his  skin,  but 
he  laughed  and  gave  a  careless  gesture  of 
indifference. 

"  Of  course  !  Fancy  a  man  being  mastered 
and  controlled  by  a  mere  liqueur!  The 
idea  is  sublimely  ridiculous !  To  complete 
my  story ; — this  boy  here, — this  exponent 
of  the  Stone  Age, — is  the  child  of  the 
ahsintheur  and  his  '  serpent,' — begotten  of 
mania  and  born  of  apathy, — the  result  is 
sufficiently  remarkable  !  I  knew  the  parents, 
— also  the  savant  grand-papa, — and  I  have 
always  taken  a  scientific  interest  in  this 
their  only  descendant.  I  think  I  know 
now  how  we  can  physiologically  resolve 
ourselves  back  to  the  primary  Brute-period, 
if  we  choose,  —  by  living  entirely  on 
Absinthe ! " 
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'^  But  are  you  not  a  lover  of  Absinthe  '^.  " 
I  queried  half  playfully.  ''  A  positive  epicure 
in  the  flavour  of  the  green  nectar  ? — Why 
then,  do  you  judge  so  ill  of  its  effects  ? " 

He  looked  at  me  in  the  most  naive 
wonderment. 

"My  friend,  I  do  not  judge  ill  of  its 
effects ! — there  you  quite  mistake  me  !  I 
say  it  will  help  us  to  recover  our  brute- 
natures, — and  that  is  precisely  what  I  most 
desire  !  Civilization  is  a  curse, — Morality  au 
enormous  hindrance  to  freedom.  Man  was 
born  a  savage,  and  he  is  still  happiest  in  a 
state  of  savagery.  He  has  been  civilized 
over  and  over  again,  believe  me,  through 
innumerable  cycles  of  time, — but  the  savage 
cannot  be  gotten  out  of  him,  and  if  allowed 
to  do  so,  he  returns  to  his  pristine  con- 
dition of  lawless  liberty  with  the  most 
astonishing  ease  !  Civilized,  we  are  shackled 
and  bound  in  a  thousand  ways  when  we 
wish  to  give  the  rein  to  our  natural  im- 
pulses ;  we  should  be  much  more  contented 
in    our   original    state   of  brutishness   and 
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nudity.  And  contentment  is  what  we 
want, — and  what  in  onr  present  modes  of 
constrained  culture  we  never  get.  For 
example,  /  am  not  half  as  civilized  as  the 
slain  unit  once  known  as  Me,  whom  I 
buried, — I  told  you  about  that  remarkable 
funeral,  did  I  not  ? — and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence I  am  much  happier !  The  Me 
who  died  was  a  painfully  conscious  creature, 
always  striving  to  do  good, — to  attain  the 
impossible  perfection, — to  teach,  and  love, 
to  help  and  comfort  his  fellow-men  ; — now, 
there  was  a  frightful  absurdity  !  Yes  1  that 
Me  was  an  utter  fool ! — he  painted  angels, 
poetic  ideals  and  visions  of  ethereal  ecstasy 
— and  all  the  art-critics  dubbed  him  an  ass 
for  his  pains  !  And,  apropos  of  art, — as 
you  are  here,  Beauvais,  I  want  you  to  see 
my  last  work — it's  not  a  bit  of  use  now, — 
but  it  may  be  worth  something  a  hundred 
years  hence." 

"  Is  that  it  ? "  I  inquired,  with  a  move- 
ment of  my  hand  towards  the  headless 
undraped  Venus. 
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'*  That ! — oh  no  !  That  is  a  mere  study 
of  flesh-tints  ct  la  Kubens.  This  is  what  I 
call  my  '  chef-d'oeuvre  ! ' " 

And  springing  up  from  his  chair  ex- 
citedly, he  went  towards  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  where  the  entire  wall  was 
covered  with  a  dark  curtain  which  I  had 
not  perceived  before, — while,  in  a  sort  of 
automatic  imitation  of  his  patron's  move- 
ments, the  boy  with  the  wild  eyes  followed 
him  and  crouched  beside  him  on  the  floor, 
watching  him.  Slowly,  and  with  a  fas- 
tidious lingering  tenderness,  he  drew  the 
drapery  aside,  and  at  the  same  time  pushed 
back  the  blind  from  an  upper  window,  thus 
allowing  the  light  to  fall  fully  on  the 
canvas  displayed.  I  stared  at  it  fascinated, 
yet  appalled, — it  was  so  sombrely  grounded, 
that  for  a  moment  I  could  not  grasp  the 
meanins:  of  the  weird  and  awful  thincr. 
Then  it  grew  upon  me  by  degrees,  and  I 
understood  the  story  it  told.  It  was  the 
interior  of  a  vast  church  or  cathedral^ 
gloomy  and  unillumined  save  by  one  or  twa 
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lamps  which  were  burning  low.  In  front 
of  the  altar  knelt  a  priest,  his  countenance 
distorted  with  mingled  rage  and  grief, 
wrenching  open,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
hands,  a  coffin.  Part  of  the  lid,  split 
asunder,  showed  a  woman's  face,  still  beau- 
tiful with  a  strangely  seductive,  sensuous 
beauty,  though  the  artist's  touch  had 
marked  the  blue  disfiguring  shadow  of 
death  and  decay  beginning  to  set  in  about 
the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  corners  of  the  mouth. 
Underneath  the  picture  was  written  in  dis- 
tinct letters,  painted  blood-red — "  0  Dieu 
que  J  abjure !    Rends-moi  cettefemme  ! " 

A  whole  life's  torture  was  expressed  in 
the  dark  and  dreadful  scene, — and  on  me  it 
had  a  harrowing  nervous  effect.  I  thought 
of  Silvion  Guidel, — and  my  limbs  shook 
under  me  as  I  approached  to  look  at  it  more 
nearly.  The  savage  child  curled  up  on  the 
floor,  fixed  its  eyes  upon  me  as  I  came,  and 
pointing  to  the  picture,  muttered — 

^^  Join    Joli  !     II    meurt ! — n'est-ce-pas 

quit  meurt  ?  " 
VOL.  II.  32 
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Gessonex  heard  him  and  laughed. 

"  Oui  chere  brute,  il  meurt !  He  dies  of 
disappointed  passion,  as  we  all  die  of  dis- 
appointed something  or  other,  if  it  only 
be  of  a  disappointment  in  one's  powers  of 
breathing.  What  do  you  think  of  it, 
Beauvais  ?  " 

"It  is  a  magnificent  work  !  "  I  said,  and 
spoke  truly. 

''It  is  ! — I  know  it  is  !  "  he  responded 
proudly.  "  But  all  the  same  I  will  starve 
like  a  rat  in  a  hole  rather  than  sell  it  ! " 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

''  Why  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  Because  I  want  my  name 
properly  advertised  when  I  am  dead, — and 
the  only  way  to  get  that  done  royally  is  to 
bequeath  the  picture  to  France !  France, 
having  nothing  to  pay  for  it,  will  be  liberal 
of  praise, — and  the  art-critics  knowing  my 
bones  cannot  profit  by  what  they  say,  will 
storm  the  world  with  loud  eulogium  !  " 

He  dropped  the  curtain  over  the  painting 
and  turned  upon  me  abruptly. 
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*'Tell  me,  Beaiivais,  have  you  tasted 
absinthe  again  since  that  night  we  met  ?  " 

"  Of  course  !     Frequently  ! " 

His  eyes  flashed  into  mine  with  a 
singularly  bright  and  piercing  regard. 
Then  he  seized  my  hand  and  shook  it  with 
great  fervour. 

"  That  is  right !  I  am  glad  1  Only  don't 
let  the  charming  fairy  master  you,  Beauvais  ! 
— always  remember  to  keep  the  upper  hand, 
as  I  do  ! " 

He  laughed  boisterously  and  pushed  his 
long  matted  locks  from  his  temples ;  of 
course  I  knew  he  was  as  infatuated  a  prey 
to  the  fatal  passion  as  myself.  No  one  loves 
Absinthe  lukewarmly,  but  always  entirely 
and  absorbingly. 

"Come  !  "  he  cried  presently.  "  Let  us 
do  something  amusing  !  Let  us  go  to  the 
Morgue  ! " 

"  To  the  Morgue  ! "  I  echoed,  recoiling  a 
little, — I  had  seen  the  place  once  long  ago 
and  the  sight  had  sickened  me — "  Why  to 
the  Morgue  just  now  ?  " 
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"Because  it  is  dusk,  mon  ami, — and 
because  the  charm  of  the  electric  light  will 
give  grace  to  the  dead  !  If  you  have  never 
been  there  at  this  hour,  it  will  be  a  new 
experience  for  you, — really  it  is  a  most 
interesting  study  to  any  one  of  an  artistic 
temperament  !  I  prefer  it  to  the  theatre  ! 
— pray  do  not  refuse  me  your  company  !  " 

I  thought  a  moment,  and  then  decided 
I  would  go  with  him.  He,  putting  on  his 
hat,  turned  to  the  "  brute  "  child. 

"  Wait  till  I  come  back,  mon  singe  /"  he 
said,  patting  its  towzled  mane, — ''Kill  rats 
and  eat  them  if  thou  wilt, — I  have  at 
present  nothing  else  for  thee.'' 

Hearing  these  words  I  took  out  a  couple 
of  francs  from  my  pocket  and  ofiered  them 
to  the  boy.  For  a  second  he  stared  as  if  he 
could  not  believe  his  eyes, — then  uttered 
such  an  eldritch  screech  of  rapture  as  made 
the  rafters  ring.  He  kissed  the  money — 
then  crawled  along  the  floor  and  kissed  my 
feet, — and  finally  sprang  up  and  dashed 
away   down    the   rickety   stairs   with     the 
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speed  of  a  hunted  antelope,  while  Gessonex 
looking  after  him,  laughed. 

"  He  is  a  droll  little  creature  ! "  he  said. 
"  Now  he  will  buy  no  end  of  things  with 
those  two  silver  coins, — he  knows  how  to 
bargain  so  well  that  he  will  get  double  what 
I  should  get  with  the  same  amount, — more- 
over the  people  about  here  are  afraid  of  his 
looks  and  his  savage  jabbering,  and  will  give 
him  anything  to  be  rid  of  him.  Yet  the 
nature  of  the  animal  is  such  that  he  will  put 
all  his  purchases  on  this  table,  and  sit  and 
glare  at  the  whole  menu  without  touching 
a  morsel  till  I  come  back  !  He  is  like  a 
dog,  fond  of  me  because  I  feed  him, — and 
in  this,  though  a  barbarian,  he  resembles 
the  rich  man's  civilized  poor  relations  ! " 
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XII. 

We  left  the  house  together  and  walked 
through  the  wretched  slum  in  which  it  was 
situated,  I  looking  sharply  from  right  to 
left  to  see  whether,  among  the  miserable 
women  who  were  gathered  gossiping  drearily 
at  different  doorways,  there  was  any  one 
like  Pauline.  But  no, — they  were  all  ugly, 
old,  disfigured  by  illness  or  wasted  by 
starvation, — and  they  scarcely  glanced  at 
us,  though  the  fantastic  Gessonex  took 
the  trouble  to  raise  his  battered  hat  to  them 
as  he  passed,  caring  nothing  for  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  them,  even  by  way  of  a 
jest,  returned  his  salutation.  We  soon 
traversed  the  streets  that  lay  between  the 
quarter  we  had  left  and  the  Morgue,  and 
arrived  at  the  long,  low  gruesome-looking 
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building  just  as  a  covered  stretcher  was 
being  carried  into  it.  Gessonex  touched 
the  stretcher  in  a  pleasantly  familiar  style. 

"  Qui  va  la  ?  "  he  inquired  playfully. 

One  of  the  bearers  glanced  up  and 
grinned. 

"  Only  a  boy,  m'sieu  ! — Crushed  on  the 
railway." 

"  Is  that  all !  "  and  Gessonex  shrugged  his 
shoulders — "  Dieu  !     How   uninteresting!" 

We  entered  the  dismal  dead-house  arm- 
in-arm, — the  light  was  not  turned  full  on, 
and  only  a  pale  flicker  showed  us  the  awful 
slab,  on  which  it  is  the  custom  for  unknown 
corpses  to  be  laid  side  by  side,  with  ice  cold 
water  dripping  and  trickling  over  them 
from  the  roof  above.  There  were  only  two 
there  at  the  immediate  moment,  —  the 
crushed  boy  had  to  be  carried  away  ^' pour 
/aire  set  toilette  "  before  he  could  be  exposed 
to  public  view.  And  not  more  than  five  or 
six  morbid  persons  besides  ourselves  were 
looking  with  a  fascinated  inquisitiveness  at 
that  couple  of  rigid  forms  on  the  slab, — the 
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emptied  receptacles  of  that  mysterious  life- 
principle  which  comes  we  know  not  whence, 
and  goes  we  know  not  where.  As  I  have 
said,  the  light  was  very  dim,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  discern  even  the  outlines  of  these 
two  corpses, — and  Gessonex  loudly  com- 
plained of  this  inconvenience. 

"  Sacre  bleu !  We  are  not  in  the  cata- 
combs ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  And  W'hen  a 
great  artist  like  myself  visits  the  dead,  he 
expects  to  see  them, — not  to  be  put  to  the 
trouble  of  guessing  at  their  lineaments  !  " 

Those  who  were  present  stared,  then 
smiled  and  seemed  to  silently  agree  with 
this  sentiment, — and  just  then  a  sedate 
official-looking  personage  made  his  sudden 
appearance  from  a  side-door,  and  recognizing 
Gessonex,  bowed  politely. 

"  Pardon,  msieu !  "  said  this  individual 
— "  The  light  shall  be  turned  on  instantly. 
The  spectators  are  not  many  !  "  This 
apologetically. 

Gessonex  laughed  and  clapped  him  on 
the  shoulder. 
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*'  Ha !  Thou  art  the  man  of  little 
economies,  mon  ami ! "  he  said.  "Thou 
dost  grudge  even  the  dead  their  last  lantern 
on  the  road  to  Styx  !  Did'st  never  hear  of 
the  Styx  ? — no  matter  !  Come,  come, — 
light  up !  It  may  be  we  shall  recognize 
acquaintances  in  yonder  agreeably  speechless 
personages, — one  of  them  looks,  in  this  dim 
twilight,  amazingly  massive,  — a  positively 
herculean  monster  !  " 

The  official  smiled. 

"  A  monster  truly  !  That  body  was 
found  in  the  river  two  days  ago,  and 
m'sieu  is  perhaps  aware  that  the  water 
distends  a  corpse  somewhat  unpleasantly." 

With  these  words  and  an  affable  nod  he 
disappeared, — and  something — I  know  not 
what,  caused  me  to  carelessly  hum  a  tune, 
as  I  pressed  my  face  against  the  glass  screen, 
and  peered  in  at  the  death-slab  before  me. 
Suddenly  the  light  flashed  up  with  a  white 
glare, — hot,  brilliant,  and  dazzling, — and  for 
a  moment  I  saw  nothing.  But  I  heard 
Gessonex  sayiog — 
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"  The  old  lady  is  prettier  than  the  young 
man  in  this  case,  Beauvais  !  Death  by 
poison  is  evidently  more  soothing  to  the 
muscles  than  death  by  drowning  !  " 

I  looked, — and  gradually  my  aching  sense 
of  vision  took  in  the  scene.  The  first 
corpse,  the  one  nearest  to  me,  was  that  of 
the  woman  of  whom  Gessonex  spoke  ; — 
some  one  standing  close  by  began  detailing 
her  wretched  history, — how  she  had,  in  a 
fit  of  madness,  killed  herself  by  eating  rat- 
poison.  Her  features  were  quite  placid — 
the  poor  old  withered  body  was  decently 
composed  and  rigid,  and  the  little  drops  of 
trickling  water  rolled  ofi"  her  parched  skin 
like  pearls.  But  that  other  thing  that  lay 
there  a  little  apart, — that  other  dark,  livid, 
twisted  mass, — was  it,  could  it  be  all  that 
was  mortal  of  a  man  ? 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  I  asked,  pointing  at  it, 
a  little  vaguely  no  doubt,  for  my  head 
throbbed,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  peculiar 
straining,  choking  sensation  in  my  throat 
that  rendered  speech  difficult. 
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*'  *  That  '  was  a  man,  but  is  so  no 
longer  !  "  returDed  Gessonex  lightly.  '*  He 
is  now  an  It, — and  as  an  It  is  remarkably 
hideous ! — so  hideous  that  I  am  quite  fas- 
cinated !  I  really  must  have  a  closer  look 
at  death's  handiwork  this  time, — come, 
Beauvais  !  —  M.  J^teaux  knows  me  very 
well,  and  will  let  us  pass  inside." 

M.  Jeteaux  turned  out  to  be  the  official 
personage  who  had  previously  spoken  to  us, 
— and  on  Gessonex  stating  that  he  wanted 
to  make  a  sketch  of  that  drowned  man,  but 
that  from  outside  the  glass  screen  he  could 
not  see  the  features  properly,  we  were  very 
readily  allowed  to  enter. 

"  Only  that  the  face  is  hardly  a  face  at 
all,"  said  M.  Jeteaux  with  affable  indiflfer- 
ence.  '*  One  can  scarcely  make  out  its  right 
lineaments.  The  oddest  thing  about  this 
particular  corpse  is  that  the  eyes  have  not 
been  destroyed.  It  must  have  been  floating 
to  and  fro  in  the  water  three  days  if  not  more, 
and  it  has  been  here  two, — but  the  eyes  are 
like  stone  and  remain  almost  uninjured." 
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Thus  speaking,  he   accompanied  us  close 
up  to  the  marble  slab,  and  the  full  view  of 
the  dead  creature  loomed  darkly  upon  us. 
The  sight  was  so  ghastly  that  for  a  moment 
the  careless  Gessonex  himself  was  startled, 
— while  I, — I  staggered  backward  slightly, 
overcome    by   a   reeling    sense    of    nausea. 
Ugh !  —  those     blue,     swollen,     contorted 
limbs  ! — It  had  been  impossible  to  straighten 
them,  so  said  the  imperturbable  M.  Jeteaux, 
— in  fact  a  "  toilette  "  for  this  twisted  per- 
sonage  had   been    completely    beyond    the 
skill  of  the  valets  of  the  Morgue.     I  mas- 
tered  the   sick    fear    and    abhorrence    that 
threatened   to    unsteady   my    nerves, — and 
came  up,  out  of  sheer  bravado,  as  closely  as 
I  could  to  the  detestable  thing, — I  saw  its 
face,   all  horribly   distended, — its  blue  lips 
which    were   parted    widely    in    a    sort    of 
ferocious  smile, — its  great  protruding  eyes 
— God ! — I  could  hardly  save  myself  from 
uttering   a    shriek    as    the     man    Jeteaux, 
desirous  of  being  civil  to   Gessonex,  lifted 
the   unnaturally  swollen   head  into  an  up- 
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right   position,   and   those    stony    yet  wet- 
glistening  eyes  stared  vacantly  at  me  out 
of  their  purple  sockets  !     /  hnew  them  ! — 
truth   to  tell  I   had    known  this  repulsive 
corpse  all  the  time  if  I  had  only  dared  to 
admit  as  much  to  myself!     And  if  I  had 
had  any  doubts    as    to    its    identity,  those 
doubts  would  have  been  dispelled  by  that 
straight  scar   on  the  left  temple,  which,  as 
the  drenched   hair  was  completely  thrown 
back    from    the    forehead,    was    distinctly 
visible.      Yes  ! — all    that    was    mortal    of 
Silvion  Guidel  lay  there  before  me,  within 
touch   of  my  hand, — I  the  murderer  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  murdered  ! — and  as  far 
as  I  could  control  myself,  I  showed  no  sign 
of  guilt  or  horror.     But  there  was  a  loud 
singing  and  roaring  about  me  like  the  noise 
of  an   angry  river  rising    into   flood, — my 
brain    was    giddy, — and    I    kept   my   gaze 
pertinaciously   fixed    on   the    body    out    of 
sheer  inability  to  move  a  muscle  or  to  utter 
a   word.     The   cool  business-like   voice   of 
M.  Jeteaux   close   at   my  ear,   startled  me 
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horribly  though,  and  nearly  threw  me  off 
my  guard. 

"  He  was  a  priest," — said  the  ofl&cial  with 
a  slight  accent  of  contempt — "  the  clothes 
prove  that," — and  he  indicated  by  a  gesture 
a  set  of  garments  (/  recognized  them  well 
enough !)  hanging  up,  as  is  the  Morgue 
custom,  immediately  above  the  corpse  they 
once  covered, — "but  of  what  Order,  and 
where  he  came  from  no  one  can  tell.  We 
found  a  purse  full  of  money  upon  him,  and 
a  breviary  with  no  name  inside, — he  has 
not  been  identified  and  he  will  not  keep 
any  longer, — so  to-morrow  he  will  be  re- 
moved." 

"  Where  to  ?  "  I  inquired,  —  my  voice 
sounding  thick  and  far  away,  and  I  coughed 
violently,  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for  huskiness. 

Gessonex  laughed.  He  was  busy  making 
a  rapid  pencil  sketch  of  the  corpse. 

"  Where  to  ?  My  dear  friend,  to  the 
comfortable  'fosse,' — the  ditch  of  death 
wherein  we  all  drown  in  the  end.  Of  course 
we  can  have  our  own  private  patches  of  ditch 
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if  we  choose  to  pay  for  such  a  luxury, — 
but  we  shall  fertilize  the  earth  better  if  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  thrown  all  together 
in  one  furrow, — it  is  more  convenient  to 
our  survivors,  and  we  may  as  well  be 
obliging.  The  public  ^  fosse  '  is  really 
the  most  sensible  sort  of  grave,  and  the 
most  truly  religious  because  it  is  the 
most  equalizing.  This  man  "  —  and  he 
gave  a  few  artistic  finishing  touches  to 
his  sketch — ^'  was  evidently  good-looking 
once." 

Jeteaux  smiled  incredulously. 

*'  M'sieu  is  an  artist,  and  can  imagine 
good  looks  where  none  have  ever  existed," 
he  observed  politely. 

"  Not  at  all," — returned  Gessonex  still 
working  rapidly  with  his  pencil.  "  This 
body  is  certainly  very  much  swollen  by  the 
water,  but  one  can  guess  the  original 
natural  outlines.  The  limbs  were  finely 
moulded, — the  shoulders  and  chest  were 
strong  and  nobly  formed, — the  face — yes  ! 
— it  is  probable  the  face  was  an  ideal  one — 
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there  are  faint  marks  upon  it  that  still 
indicate  beauty, — -the  eyes  were  evidently 
remarkable, — why  Beauvais ! — what  pleasant 
jest  amuses  you  ?  " 

For  1  had  broken  out  into  an  uproarious 
fit  of  laughter, — laughter  that  I  could  no 
more  restrain  than  an  hysterical  woman  can 
restrain  her  causeless  tears.  And  when 
Gessonex  and  his  friend  Jeteaux  stared  at 
me  in  surprise  I  became  fairly  convulsed 
and  laughed  more  than  ever !  Presently, 
struggling  for  utterance — 

"  Mon  Dieu  /  "  I  said.  "  Would  you 
have  me  play  tragedian  over  such  a  spectacle 
as  this  ?  M.  Jeteaux  says  he  was  a  priest ! 
— well,  look  at  him  now,  how  well  he 
represents  his  vocation !  Is  not  his  mouth 
most  piously  open  and  ready  to  say  an 
'  Ave  !  ' — and  his  eyes — those  admirable 
eyes  ! — have  they  not  quite  the  expression 
of  sanctimonious  holiness  so  ingeniously 
practised  by  all  of  his  crafty  calling  ? — A 
priest,  you  say  ! — a  worshipper  of  God, — 
and  see  what  God  has  done  for  him  !     De- 
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faced  bis  beauty,  if  beauty  be  ever  bad,  and 
brought  bim  to  tbe  Morgue  ! — what  a  droll 
way  this  God  has  of  rewarding  His  sworn 
servants !  '^ 

M.  Jeteaux  appeared  vaguely  troubled  by 
my  words. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  a  bad  priest," — he  sug- 
gested. "  There  are  many, — and  this  one 
may  have  committed  so  flagrant  an  error  of 
discipline  that  be  probably  imagined  the 
only  way  out  of  it  was  suicide." 

I  laughed  again. 

"  Oh !  you  think  bim  a  suicide  ?  " 

"  Assuredly !  There  are  no  marks  of 
violence, — and  besides,  he  w^as  not  robbed 
of  bis  money." 

These  foolish  officials  !  Always  the  same 
ideas  and  the  same  routine  !  Inwardly  I 
congratulated  myself  on  my  own  cunning, 
— and  turning  to  Gessonex,  asked  bim  if 
he  bad  finished  bis  sketch. 

"  Though  what  you  want  it  for  I  cannot 
imagine  !  "  I  added  irritably. 

Gessonex  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

VOL.  II.  33 
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*'  Only  for  the  sake  of  study/'  lie  returned. 
"  Just  to  see  what  Death  can  do  for  a  man's 
anatomy  !      See  !  "■ — and    he    touched    the 
throat  of  that   which   had   been  Guidel, — 
'*  the  arteries  here  are  swollen,  and  in  such  a 
way,  that  one  could  almost  fancy  he  had  been 
strangled  !     Again,  observe  the  ribs, — they 
start  through  the  flesh, — not  from  meagre- 
ness,    but   from    having    made    a   powerful 
effort, — a  struggle  for  life.     Here  the  sinews 
of  the  leg  are  strained  as  though  they  had 
used  all  their  resisting  power  against  some 
opposing    body.      I    am    not   an   artist   for 
nothing," — he  continued,  affably  turning  to 
Jeteaux — "  and  I  assure  you,  life  did  not  go 
easily   or  willingly   out  of  this  priest, — he 
was  probably  murdered." 

Curse  him  and  his  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
I  thought ! — why  the  devil  could  he  not 
hold  his  tongue  !  M.  Jeteaux  however 
only  smiled,  shrugged  his  shoulders  as 
Gessonex  had  done,  and  spread  out  his 
hands  with  a  deprecatory  gesture. 

"Mais — m'sieu,  there   are   no   proofs  of 
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sucli  a  crime,"  he  said.  "  And  besides — 
a  priest ! " 

"  True ! "  I  interposed,  the  passion  of 
ribald  laughter  once  more  threatening  me, — 
"a  dead  priest  is  a  ridiculous  object!  A 
dead  dog  or  a  dead  cat  is  more  worthy  of 
pity  in  these  times  !  France — our  France 
— has  nobly  declared  herself  sick  of  priests, 
mon  ami  " — and  I  clapped  him  familiarly 
on  the  shoulder — "  and  one  less  in  the  world 
is  a  relief  to  us  all !  " 

Jeteaux  was  quite  delighted  with  this 
remark. 

*'  M'sieu  is  a  thinker  ?  "  he  queried  plea- 
santly, as  we  left  the  Morgue  death-chamber, 
and  turned  our  backs  on  the  livid  mass  of 
perishing  clay  once  called  ''  le  beau  "  Silvion 
Guidel. 

"In  a  way — yes!"  I  responded  swiftly. 
"  I  think  as  Paris  thinks — that  life  is  a 
bagatelle,  and  death  a  satisfactory  finish  to 
the  game !  And  to  invent  a  God  and  pay 
priests  to  keep  up  the  imposture  is  a  dis- 
grace  to  humanity  and   civilization !     But 
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we  are  progressing  quickly ! — we  shall  soon 
sweep  away  the  old  legends  and  foolish 
nursery  superstitions — and  bury  them, — 
bury  them, — as — as  yonder  lump  of  dead 
priestcraft  is  to  be  buried  to-morrow, — in 
the  common  'fosse,'  the  receptacle  for  all 
decayed  and  useless  lumber  which  obstructs 
or  is  offensive  to  the  world  ! "  I  paused, — 
then  on  a  sudden  impulse  added — "  He  is 
to  be  buried  to-morrow — positively  ?  " 

J^teaux  looked  surprised. 

"  The  body  in  there  ? — Mais,  certaine- 
ment ! ' —  it  could  not  be  kept  another 
day ! " 

This  idea  diverted  me  extremely.  *'  It  " 
could  not  be  kept  another  day  !  Here  was 
this  brave  Silvion  Guidel, — once  beautiful 
as  Antinous,  brilliant,  witty,  amorous, — he 
was  no  more  than  so  much  tainted  flesh 
that  could  not  be  kept  above  ground  another 
day  !  And  I  had  brought  about  this  plea- 
sant end  for  him — even  I !  I  had  murdered 
him, — I  could  have  identified  him, — and 
yet — no  one  guessed — no  one  imagined  the 
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secret  that  there  was  between  that  quiet 
corpse  and  me !  Despite  my  efforts  I 
laughed  wildly  again,  when  we  went  out  of 
the  Morgue,  though  I  did  not  venture  to 
give  another  backward  glance  through  the 
glass  screen, — laughed  so  loudly  and  long 
that  Gessonex,  always  easily  moved,  began 
to  laugh  also,  and  soon  agreed  with  me  that 
the  sight  of  a  dead  priest  was  after  all  a 
very  amusing  entertainment. 

"  Let  me  see  your  sketch^' — I  said  to  him 
presently,  when  we  stopped  a  moment  to 
light  our  cigarettes, — then,  as  he  handed 
it  to  me — "  It's  not  badly  done  ! — but  you 
have  made  the  eyes  like  saucers !  *  Bon 
Dieu ! '  they  seem  to  say — '  Rends-moi  la 
grace  d'etre  amour eux  pour  une  fois, 
quoique  je  suis  pretre  !  Qu'est-ce-que  la 
vie  sans  aimer  unefemme  / ' " 

I  broke  into  another  laugh,  and  with  an 
air  of  complete  unconsciousness,  tore  the 
sketch  into  minute  fragments,  and  sent  the 
bits  floating  on  the  breeze.  Gessonex 
uttered  a  quick  exclamation. 
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"  Sacre-hleu !  Do  you  know  wliat  you 
have  done,  Beauvais  ?  " 

I  looked  at  him  blankly. 

''No!     What?" 

"  You  have  torn  up  my  sketch  !  " 

"  Have  I  ?  Positively  I  was  not  aware 
of  it !  I  thought  it  was  a  bit  of  waste 
paper  [  Forgive  me  ! — I  often  get  fright- 
fully abstracted  every  now  and  then, — ever 
since  I  took  to  drinking  Absinthe ! " 

He  turned  upon  me  with  nervous  sud- 
denness. 

"  Dieu  !  Have  you  taken  to  drinking  it 
then,  as  a  matter  of  course  ? " 

''  As  a  matter  of  life  ! — and  death  !  "  I 
replied  curtly. 

He  stared  at  me,  and  seemed  to  tremble, 
— then  he  smiled. 

"  Good  !  Then — you  must  also  take  the 
consequences  !  " 

"  I  find  the  consequences  fairly  agreeable, 
— at  present." 

"Yes  —  so  you  may, — so  you  will, — 
until "      He   broke   oflf,    then    looked 
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sharply  behind  him, — he  had  an  unpleasant 
trick  of  doing  that,  I  noticed, — and  he  had 
frequently  startled  and  annoyed  me  by 
those  quick  glances  backward  over  his  own 
shoulder; — "Can  you  see  him?"  he  whis- 
pered abruptly,  a  peculiar  expression  coming 
into  his  eyes  as  they  met  mine. 

"  See  him  ?  See  whom  ?  "  I  queried 
amazed. 

He  laughed  lightly. 

"  A  friend, — or  rather  I  should  say,  a 
creditor !  He  wants  his  bill  paid, — and  I 
am  not  disposed  to  settle  with  him — not 
just  yet !  " 

We  were  standing  at  the  quiet  corner 
of  a  quiet  street, — I  looked  from  right  to 
left,  and  round  and  about  everywhere,  but 
not  a  soul  could  I  perceive  but  our  two 
selves. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

*'  Pshaw  !    You  are  dreaming,  Gessonex  !  " 

He  smiled, — very  strangely,  I  thought. 

"  So  are  you ! "  he  responded  calmly. 
''  Dreaming     heavily, — a     fiery,     drunken 
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dream  !  I  know  ! — I  know  all  the  pleasure 
of  it — the  madness  of  it !  But  Absinthe 
has  its  waking  hours  as  well  as  its  sleep, — 
and  your  time  for  waking  has  not  come. 
But  it  will  come, — you  may  be  sure  of 
that !  "  He  paused, — then  added  slowly — 
"  I  am  sorry  you  tore  up  my  sketch !  " 

"  I  also  regret  it,  moji  cher !  "  I  declared, 
puffing  away  at  my  cigarette — "  But  it  was 
an  ugly  memory, — why  did  you  want  to 
keep  such  a  thing  ?  '* 

"  To  remind  me  of  death  " — he  replied, — 
"  to  teach  me  how  hideous  and  repulsive 
and  loathsome  the  fairest  of  us  may  become 
when  the  soul  has  been  snatched  out  of 
us  and  lost  in  the  elemental  vortex.  God  ! 
— to  think  of  it ! — and  yet,  while  the  soul 
still  remains  in  us  we  are  loved, — actually 
loved!'' 

"  While  the  life  is  in  us,  you  mean !  "  I 
said,  with  a  cold  smile.  "  There  is  no  soul, 
so  say  the  Positivists." 

'*  The  soul — the  life  ;  " — murmured  Ges- 
sonex  dreamily — *'are   they   not   one   and 
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the  same  ?  I  think  so.  The  vital  prin- 
ciple,— the  strange  etherial  essence  that 
colours  the  blood,  strings  the  nerves,  lights 
the  eyes,  and  works  the  brain, — we  call  it 
Life, — but  it  is  something  more  than  life — 
it  is  Spirit.  And  imagine  it,  Beauvais ! — 
we  have  it  in  our  own  power  to  release  that 
subtle  thing,  whatever  it  is, — we  can  kill 
a  man  and  lo  ! — there  is  a  lump  of  clay, 
and  that  strange  essence  has  gone  1 — or, 
we  can  kill  ourselves, — with  the  same  result. 
Only,  one  wonders, — what  becomes  of  us  ? " 

"  Nirvana ! — Nothingness  !  "  I  responded 
airily.  "  That  is  the  Buddhist  idea  of 
eternal  bliss — an  idea  that  is  very  fashion- 
able in  Paris  just  now  !  " 

Gessonex  turned  his  great  wild  eyes  upon 
me  with  a  look  of  vague  reproach. 

** Fashionable  in  Paris!"  he  echoed  bit- 
terly— "  even  so  may  one  talk  of  being 
fashionable  in  Hell !  The  city  that  permits 
the  works  of  a  Victor  Hugo  to  drop  gradually 
into  oblivion,  and  sings  the  praises  of  a 
Zola  who  with  a  sort  of  pitchfork  pen  turns 
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up  under  men's  nostrils  such  literary  garbage 
as  loads  the  very  air  with  stench  and  mind- 
malaria  ! — faugh  !  Keligion  of  any  sort  for 
Paris  in  its  present  condition  is  absurd, — 
it  is  like  offering  the  devil  a  crucifix !  Do 
not  accept  Paris  opinions,  Beauvais  ! — there 
is  somethino:  more  than  '  nothinsjness  '  even 
in  apparently  clear  space  " — and  he  glanced 
about  him  with  an  odd  touch  of  dread  in 
his  manner — "  Believe  me,  there  is  no 
nothingness  !  "  He  paused,  —  laughed  a 
little,  and  passed  his  hand  across  his  brows 
as  though  he  swept  away  some  unpleasing 
thought.  ''  Good  night !  "  he  said  then, — 
"  I  must  return  to  my  enfant  terrible,  who 
will  starve  till  I  come.  Again  I  wish  you 
had  not  torn  up  that  sketch  !  " 

"  So  do  I,  as  you  harp  upon  the  subject 
so  persistently  " — I  said,  with  mingled  irri- 
tation and  contrition, — the  latter  feeling  I 
feigned  as  best  I  could — "  I  am  really  very 
sorry  !  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  Morgue 
and  ask  permission  to  take  another  view  ?  " 

"  No,    no  !  " — and    Gessonex    shuddered 
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slightly — ''  I  could  not  look  at  tliat  dead 
priest  again! — There  was  something  clamor- 
ous in  his  eyes, — they  were  alive  with  some 
ghastly  accusation  ! " 

I  forced  a  smile. 

"  How  unpleasantly  grim  you  are  this 
evening  Gessonex  !  "  I  said  carelessly.  "  I 
think  I  will  leave  you  to  your  own  reflec- 
tions.    Au  revoir ! " 

"  Wait  !  "  he  exclaimed  eagerly  ;  and 
catching  my  hand  in  his  own  he  pressed  it 
hard.  "  I  am  '  grim/  as  you  say — I  know 
it !  I  am  at  times  more  gloomy  than  a 
monk  whose  midnight  duty  it  is  to  dig  his 
own  grave  to  the  sound  of  a  muffled  bell. 
But  it  is  not  always  so  ! — my  natural 
humour  is  gay, — mirthful  enough  to  please 
the  wildest  hon  viveur,  I  assure  you  !  You 
shall  see  me  again  soon,  and  we  will  have 
sport  enough  I — tell  me  where  I  can  meet 
you  now  and  then  ?  " 

I  named  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard  Mont- 
martre,  —  a  favourite  resort  for  many  a 
sworn  absintJieur. 
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"  Ah  !  "  he  said  laughingly.  ''  I  know 
the  place, — it  is  too  grand  for  me  as  a  rule, 
— I  hate  the  light,  the  gilding,  the  painted 
flowers,  the  ugly  fat  dame  de  comptoir, — 
but  no  matter  ! — I  will  join  you  there  some 
evening.     Expect  me  !  " 

^^  When?  "I  asked. 

'^  Soon  !  When  my  creditors  will  allow 
me  to  apjDear  in  public  !     Bon  soir  ! " 

He  lifted  his  hat  with  his  usual  fantastic 
flourish, — smiled,  and  was  gone.  I  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  relief.  For  some  moments 
the  strain  on  my  nerves  had  been  terrific, 
— I  could  scarcely  have  endured  his  com- 
panionship a  moment  longer.  I  looked 
about  me.  I  was  in  a  very  quiet  thorough- 
fare,— there  were  trees,  and  seats  under  the 
trees, — but  I  was  near  the  river, — too  near  ! 
I  turned  resolutely  away  from  it,  and 
walked  onward, — walked  till  I  found  myself 
in  the  lively  and  brilliant  Avenue  de 
rOpera.  Here  I  presently  saw  a  man 
pacing  slowly  ahead  of  me,  clad  in  a  priest's 
close    black    garments.       He    annoyed    me 
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terribly, — I  had  no  desire  to  be  reminded 
of  priestcraft  just  then.  Could  I  not  get 
in  front  of  this  leisurely  strolling  fool  ?  I 
hurried  my  steps, — and  with  an  effort  came 
up  with  him, — passed  him — looked  round 
— and  recoo^nized  Silvion  Guidel !  .  .  . 
Silvion  Guidel, — pale-faced,  dreamy-eyed, 
serene  as  usual, — only,  ...  as  I  stared 
wildly  at  him,  his  lips  fell  apart  in  the 
horrible  leering  smile  I  had  seen  on  the  face 
of  the  corpse  in  the  Morgue  !  Heedless  of 
what  I  did,  I  struck  at  him  fiercely, — my 
clenched  fist  passed  through  his  seeming  sub- 
stance !  — he  vanished  into  impalpable  nothing- 
ness before  my  eyes  !  I  stamped  and  swore, 
- — a  hand  seized  and  swung  me  to  one  side. 

"  Va-t-e7i,  hete !  "  said  a  rough  voice.  *'  Tu 
te  prises  trop  fort !  " 

Drunk !  I !  I  reeled  back  from  the 
push  this  insolent  passer-by  had  given  me, 
and  rallying  my  forces,  took  to  walking 
again  as  rapidly  as  possible,  concentrating 
all  my  energies  on  speed  of  movement ;  and 
refusing  to  allow  myself  to  think. 
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I  soon  reached  a  cafe  whereof  I  was  a 
known  frequenter,  and  called  for  the  one,  the 
only  elixir  of  my  life,  the  blessed  anodyne 
of  conscience,  the  confuser  of  thought ;  and 
drank  and  drank  till  the  very  sense  of  being 
was  almost  lost,  and  all  ideas  were  blurred 
and  set  awry  in  my  brain, — drank,  till  with 
every  vein  burning  and  every  drop  of 
blood  coursing  through  my  body  like  hissing 
fire,  I  rushed  out  into  the  calm  and  chilly 
night,  maddened  with  a  sort  of  furious,  evil 
ecstasy  that  was  perfectly  indescribable ! 
The  spirit  of  a  mocking  devil  possessed  me, 
— a  devil  proud  as  Milton's  Satan,  insidious 
as  Byron's  Lucifer,  and  malevolently  cun- 
ning as  Goethe's  Mephistopheles, — the  world 
seemed  to  me  a  mere  child's  ball  to  kick 
and  spurn  at, — the  creatures  crawling  on  it, 
stupid  emmets  born  out  of  a  cloud  of  dust 
and  a  shower  of  rain  !  Yes — I  was  mad- 
dened—  gloriously  maddened  ! —  maddened 
into  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  my  crime 
of  Murder  ! — and  bent  on  some  method  of 
forgetting  it  still  more  and  more  utterly ! 
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Where  should  I  go  ? — what  should  I  do  ? 
In  what  resort  of  fiends  and  apes  could  I 
hide  myself  for  a  while,  so  as  to  be  sure, 
quite  sure  that  I  should  not  again  meet 
that  pale  yet  leering  shadow  of  Silvion 
Guidel  ? 
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